





The AOM Story 


Pictures and reports from 


the 64th Annual Technical Conference 


in St. Louis 


A feature article from the 

St. Louis Technical Conference, 

“‘Profit—the Operative Miller’s 
Goal’”’ 


By Alden Ackels 





























COMING 
YOUR 
WAY? 


“Bokery Proved” ® 





Is your shop one of the many now capitalizing on the 
economy, convenience and dependable uniformity of 
“Bakery Proved” Flours in bulk? 

If not, you'll want the facts on these and the many 
other advantages of International’s Bulk Flour Service. 
Ask your International representative for complete 
details today! 


43 When you think of bulk flour, think of . . . 


wy International 


MILLING COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Shawnee has the nearest thing to automated bag packing... 


a Bemis feeding, 
filling and closing 
system 


Shawnee Milling Company, Shawnee, Okla., gets 
amazing speed, accuracy and economy...and virtually 
automated operation... from the Bemis system of bag STEP 1 
feeding, filling and closing equipment. 


The new Bemis F & F Machine (feeding 
and filling) handles 2-, 5- and 10-ib. bags 


The system might work equally well for your mill. and has, in actual operation, consistently 
packed up to 48,000 5-ib. bags per 
Let’s take it step by step ae 24-hour day. The automatic feeder 


magazine adjusts easily to all sizes. From 
this machine, bags pass through the 
vibrator shaker en route to... 











STEP 2 


the Bemis Trim-Weigh Scale, which gives 
amazing—and profitable— accuracy... 
a weight tolerance of plus or minus .2 of 
1 ounce. With the F & F Machine and 
Trim-Weigh Scale working as a unit, one 
attendant can pack as many bags as two 
conventional packers manned by 
four attendants. The bag shaper is 
on the conveyor en route to... 











STEP 3 


the Bemis Deltaseal® Closing Machine, which for 
years has been the industry’s standard .. . fast, 
efficient, automatic. And Bemis Deltaseal Bags, with 
the exclusive pu!!-cut-pour spout, are neat, square, 
full-pack packages that build easily into eye-catching 
displays, with your brand ‘‘billboarded” in Bemis’ 
crisp, bright, multicolor printing. 


As the Shawnee installation shows, Bemis 
packaging service is complete and wide- 
ranging. Dollars to doughnuts, it could help 
you. Call your Bemis Man... he’ll start the 
ball rolling. 


Where flexible packaging ideas are born 


GENERAL OFFICES— 
408-N Pine Street, St. Louis 2 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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“Tell me 
again 
that part 
about 
‘youre 
beautiful” 
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“You're beautiful because your colors are bright 
—and you're so loaded with that certain perfection 
Chase always gives!” ‘“That certain perfection” is really 
a host of little details that Chase never overlooks. For instance, every Chase plant employs 
an “Ink Man,”’ just to keep constant watch over hundreds of different hues, and to help Chase's 
skilled color-printing craftsmen put them to the very best use. All this so your products go to 
market inthe most inviting way possible! As for economy and utility...these are an integral part 


of every Chase Bag. For facts about bags for any 
COHAGE sac company 


purpose, call your Chase Man, or write us. 
355 Lexington Avenue — New York 17, N. Y. 


32 plants and sales offices coast to coast 


MULTIWALLS + TEXTILE AND CONSUMER-SIZE PAPER BAGS AND OTHER PACKAGING MATERIALS 
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restimoniaL Honors Grain Trade Shows Subcommittee 
Cost Study of Industry Profits 


BEN E. CALDWELL 


* 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Ben E. Cald- 
well, who operated the Texhoma Sta- 
tistical Service for the flour milling 
industry of Texas and Oklahoma for 
many years, was honored at a testi- 
monial dinner at the Lake View 
Country Club, Oklahoma City, in 
honor of his retirement on May 31. 
Millers of the Oklahoma-Texas area 
and other friends of Mr. Caldwell 
gathered at the country club prior to 
the dinner for an open house. Wil- 
liam O. Bomar, Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Fort Worth, was master of 
ceremonies. He presented Mr. Cald- 
well with a gift from his friends as a 
token of their esteem. Keats E. 
Soder, secretary of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn., made arrangements 
for the dinner. Mr. Caldwell will con- 
tinue to reside in Dallas, Texas, fol- 
lowing his retirement. 





Southwest Wheat 
Moving in Volume; 


Quality Favorable 


KANSAS CITY—New crop hard 
winter wheat is now moving to mar- 
ket in some volume from Texas and 
Oklahoma, although the harvest is 
being hampered by frequent rains. 
Week-end receipts at Fort Worth and 
Enid were fairly substantial, but be- 
low a year ago, and the harvest gen- 
erally appears to be several days be- 
hind last year. 


Good yields are being reported and 
first quality indications are favorable, 
with news indicating heavy test 
weight and a substantial percentage 
of high protein. 


Weather conditions have been 
showery over most of the wheat belt, 
with intermittent sunny weather. 
While there are some dry areas and 
some sections of spotted conditions, 
the wheat crop as a whole looks good 
throughout the Southwest. 


In the northern high plains of 
Texas and the western part of the 
Oklahoma Panhandle there is a need 
for moisture, and in these late ma- 
turing areas the crop still could be 
altered by subsequent conditions. 
Elsewhere in the two states the crop 
looks good and dry weather would be 
most favorable for maturity. 

There is some need of moisture in 
Kansas in the extreme southwestern 
part of the state, although there has 
been no irreparable harm done to the 
wheat plant there as yet. Some early 
planted fields in other sections of the 
state do not look too good, but many 
of these areas have shown improve- 
ment in the past few weeks. Gener- 
ally, observers say the best wheat in 
the state is in the western sections. 

In Nebraska, the state crop report- 
ing service notes a wide range of con- 
ditions from good to bad. Late plant- 
ed wheat is said to be the least favor- 
able in appearance due to prolonged 
cold weather. Moisture is adequate. 
In Colorado, except for the south- 
eastern portion of the state, where 
more moisture is needed, wheat ap- 
péars to be making good progress. 

Grain trade observers are optimis- 
tic about the size of the crop, and 
many expect improvement over the 
May government forecast. Quite a 
few trade estimates for the Kansas 
crop are now in the range of 225 to 
240 million bushels, compared with 
the government figure of 211 million 
in May. 


—Testimony— 


WASHINGTON — Following 
weeks of sensational headlines 
screaming distorted charges of 
huge profits in the warehouse in- 
dustry, the grain trade now has 
played what seems to be a trump 
card. This came as Frank Theis, 
president of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City, and 
also president of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn., ap- 
peared before the Symington Sen- 
ate agriculture sub-committee in- 
vestigating the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


The trump card in the hand of Mr. 
Theis consisted of the disclosure, in 
his prepared statement, of a 9-year 
study of members of the terminal 
elevator group. The statement re- 
vealed that net profits, after taxes, 
based on the net worth of the re- 
porting grain companies, varied from 
a high of 11.1% in 1951 to a low of 
5.3% the following year. Profits were 
8.1% in 1959 and averaged 7% over 
the 9-year period (1951-1959). 

This profit picture is quite differ- 
ent from the estimates of profits 
which have been bandied about by 
witnesses ever since the start of the 
sub-committee hearings on storage 
of government grain. 

This report was prepared by an in- 
dependent certified public accountant, 
Arthur Young Co., Kansas City. See 
Table 1 on page 27. 

For many weeks the entire grain 
industry has been suffering impa- 
tiently as, week after week, repeti- 
tions of startling interpretations on 
testimony led the public to believe 
that the grain industry was becoming 
enriched beyond reason or precedent 
in its storage operations at the ex- 
pense of the farmer and the taxpay- 
ing public. 

The half truths were set to be 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
cleared up as Frank Theis, the cur- 
rent patriarch of the nation’s grain 
trade, took the stand to defend his 
industry. He pointed a subtle but ac- 
cusing finger at sources within the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
which, by inference, he called respon- 
sible for the situation which, up to 

now, has faced his industry. 


Other Cogent Comments 


While the exposure of the Arthur 
Young report was the main point of 
the Theis testimony, he was not with- 





FOR MORE ON UGSA 


Turn to Page 5, where Roy F. 
Hendrickson, executive secretary 
of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives, has written a 
letter of protest to the Symington 
sub-committee's counsel. 





out other cogent comments on the 
attack on his industry. 

Groundwork for the Theis appear- 
ance was laid as William F. Brooks, 
president of the National Grain Trade 
Council, declared that there was a 
general public misunderstanding of the 
meaning of the words “storage” and 
“warehousing.” One, Mr. Brooks said, 
merely defines storage as holding of 
grain, where as warehousing means 
far greater responsibilities of the 
operator of a grain warehouse. 

Mr. Theis called attention to the 
political background of the grain 
warehouse industry position. He 
pointed out that in 1952 (an election 
year), Charles F. Brannan, then sec- 
retary of agriculture, was attacked 
for setting storage rates which pro- 

(Turn to TESTIMONY, page 27) 





Baking Firms Answer FTC Charges 


Of Discriminatory Trade Practices 


WASHINGTON — Three major 
baking companies charged by the 
Federal Trade Commission with ir- 
regularities in acquisition of other 
firms or the granting of discrim- 
inatory discounts to customers have 
issued formal denials of the FTC 
charges. 


Denials of the complaints have been 
made by company executives of Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; Uni- 
ted Biscuit Co. of Melrose Park, IIL, 
and Southern Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
Ga. Continental was charged by FTC 


with certain acquisitions made since 
1952 and specific alleged practices. 
United Biscuit and Southern Bakeries 
both were cited for granting discrim- 
inatory discounts, while United Bis- 
cuit was further charged with grant- 
ing promotional allowances to fav- 
ored customers. 

The FTC complaints, all made 
within a matter of a few days, fol- 
lowed the warning by the regulatory 
government agency several weeks ago 
that the baking industry is numbered 
among those industries being given 

(Turn to BAKING FIRMS, page 34) 











40, Minn. 








BUILDING A REALISTIC COST CARD 


Nearly 2,000 copies of the booklet containing the series of 
| editorials on milling industry costs have been purchased by millers 





for circulation to their salesmen and other interested ies. 
A second printing has been ordered and additional copies are 
now available. The price is 20c each for numbers up to 100; 
larger supplies are available at a reduced rate. Please send cash 
with order to The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 








—Questioning— 


WASHINGTON—The Symington 
committee and its staff were not 
overwhelmed by the “trump” card 
played by the terminal warehouse- 
men’s spokesman, Frank Theis. 
This trump represented a responsi- 
ble certified public accountant’s 
profit study of records of operations 
of a substantial number of mem- 
bers of the Terminal Elevator Grain 
Merchants Assn., showing that net 
profits after taxes of those firms in 
a 10-year period amounted to lev- 
els varying from 11.1% to a low of 
5.3% and an average net profit of 
7% of net worth over the period of 
1951-1959. 


The Senate sub-committee inves- 
tigatory group may be said to have 
“finessed” the Theis statement 
trump, thereby diluting the effect of 
the evidence in which he and trade 
asociates had placed so much confi- 
dence. 

The committee chairman, Sen. Stu- 
art Symington (D., Mo.) and his 
counsel, Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., 
carefully led the warehouse industry 
spokesman into an entrapment over a 
discussion of what comprised profits 
in the warehouse industry. 

One major critical question which 
was not adequately explained by the 
witness was the allocation of costs in 
an integrated elevator operation 
which stored CCC grain in its overall 
accounting methods. What the com- 
mittee wanted to know was: How did 

(Turn to QUESTIONING, page 27) 
BREAD IS THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Acts Against 
Millfeed Imports 
From Cuba 


WASHINGTON — The U.S. Treas- 
ury has ordered customs officers to 
withhold full and final approval of 
imports of millfeeds from Cuban 
sources, effective immediately. 

Customs officials say this means 
they are acting to prevent violations 
of the anti-dumping provision of the 
law since it is suspected that such 
imports as are being received may 
be priced or may be sold at something 
less than the fair value. 

This action does not necessarily 
mean that imports will be completely 
excluded. Under the existing pro- 
cedure, customs officers are notified 
to withhold final appraisal of value 
but the commodity can enter the U.S. 
upon the posting of a bond. In the 
case of millfeeds from Cuba, addition- 
al bonds are likely to be requested. 

Normally, all imports are required 
to be covered by a bond, but in the 
ease of suspicion of dumping at less 
than fair value, the additional bond 
may be required to protect the U.S. 

Customs officials say that the im- 
ports can be received and sold but 
they will be subject to ultimate ap- 
praisal of fair value and additional 
duties may be imposed if it is found 
that sales are made at less than fair 
value. 

Orders to withhold appraisal of fu- 
ture receipts of millfeeds from Cuban 
sources do not close the door to 
imports from that area, the idea be- 
ing to make the anti-dumping pro- 
visions of the law fully effective. 
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The AOM Story: Round-Up Report from St. Louis 


HE ASSOCIATION of Operative Millers has 

another success on its hands. Tired but 
happy officials relaxed last weekend in the full 
assurance that the 64th annual technical confer- 
ence and trade show, held in St. Louis, had proved 
itself to be of inestimable value to the flour mill- 
ing industry. 


More than 775 millers, allied tradesmen, some 
with their ladies, registered. This is remarkable 
inasmuch as almost every person present came 
from out of town. In a city such as Minneapolis 

the post war registration record holder at 926— 
there are many mills in the adjacent area which 
provide a large percentage of drop-in registrants. 
With only one mill in St. Louis, local attendance 
was necessarily at a minimum. That people will 
take the trouble to come long distances is indica- 
tive of the value placed upon the annual affair. 
And when we talk of long distance traveling, we 
mean from every state of the Union where there 
is a flour mill, from Canada and from Britain, 
from Germany, Switzerland, El Salvador, Brazil, 
India and Australia. 


AOM is truly an international organization and 
the exchange of ideas between one country and 
another is but one of the many plus values the 
association has to 
offer. Particularly 
pleasing to many 
members was the 
election of Stuart 
Butler, Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, 
as president of the 
association. Osten- 
sibly, he represents 
the Canadian mem- 
bership and they 
are honored in the 
choice. But it goes 
deeper than that. 
He is an English- 
man by birth, trained in British mills, one of the 
many Europeans now living and working in the 
U.S. and Canada, respected and appreciated by 
their North American: associates. His election is 
a compliment to those men and to the men in 
overseas mills who look upon AOM as their or- 
ganization, too. 


Stuart Butler 


The conference epitomized the association’s 
motto: “Proficiency, fellowship and cooperation.” 
Millions of words were exchanged in the confer- 
ence and committee rooms, at the meal tables, in 
the halls and corridors, in the rooms and at the 
87 booths where equipment was displayed and 
services explained. 


Probably relationships between men at the 
working level in the mills have never been so high. 
They are eager to cooperate and to learn, one 
from another, to compare experiences and to re- 
turn to their respective plants ready to put what 
they have learned into practice. There can be 
little wrong with an industry, from a productive 
point of view, peopled by technologists and man- 
aged by executives who appreciate the value of 
collective knowledge. And it is obvious that man- 
agement does appreciate the value of AOM’s an- 
nual conference when they sent personnel meas- 
ured in the hundreds to St. Louis. 





We have endeavored to highlight the 
AOM story in our picture report on pages 
6 and 7; we have also endeavored to stress 
that the technologists are as profit con- 
scious as management by publishing in full, 
starting on page 11, the thought provoking 
paper presented by Alden Ackels, Bay State 
Milling Co., and newly-e'ected vice presi- 
dent of the association. 


Much of what was said demands more than 
superficial examination and subsequent issues of 
The Miller will delve more deeply into some of 
the presentations. Of paramount importance was 
the New Mill Workshop to which a whole day was 
devoted. Building a mill for the most economical 
cost in the most efficient way was the objective. 


Great credit must be given to E. J. Gehrig, 
Quaker Oats Co., who shouldered much of the 
burden of preparing the program which saw com- 
petitors in the supply and construction fields come 
together to give the millers the benefit of their 
knowledge and experience. 

Mr. Gehrig and his associates on the program 
are not convinced that the end result saw the 
finalization of a plan for the cheapest possible 
mill. Controversy arose among the participants 
and the auditors. And what a wishy-washy pro- 
gram it would have been had all the views been 
the same. Chief among the controversial issues 
was the size of the most economical mill. Some 
experts worked on the basis of a 5-floor mill; one 
came all out for a 2%-story building. 


The project will not stop here; Mr. Butler has 
asked Mr. Gehrig to continue his work on behalf 
of the association and the industry. 

Consideration may be given to the construc- 
tion of a one-story mill. But here lies more heat 
of controversy. That is a misnomer in itself be- 
cause such a mill would be bound to have a base- 
ment, one expert comments, so in effect you would 
have two stories. 


Associated with Mr. Gehrig was Ralph Bou- 
skill, Maple Leaf, and T. Chris Mills, Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and Tibor A. Rozsa, the 
Pillsbury Co., and his technical committee, also 
worked in conjunction with Mr. Gehrig. 


But the AOM< story does not, and cannot, 
be allowed to stop with the final bang of 
Mr. Butler’s gavel at St. Louis. The benefits 
derived by those attending the conference 
will be carried down to the district level of 
the association—there are 14 such districts 
in the U.S. and Canada—and the subjects 
discussed will be debated anew. Not every 
technologist could be spared to attend the 
conference, but those fortunate enough to 
be there took careful notes and they will 
share that knowledge with their associates. 


Pooling knowledge is as collective as bargain- 
ing; the district meetings provide the ideal forum. 
Management should be aware that AOM provides 
a continuing service through these meetings and 
through its regular bulletins of information. It 
also provides a correspondence course for the 
training of young millers. Support for the associa- 
tion through membership, and by regular attend- 
ance at meetings, is a major facet in the improve- 
ment of industry performance and in the achieve- 
ment of the industry’s goal. . . profit. 
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‘Guilt by Association’ Tinge 
Displayed by Symington Counsel 
Draws Fire from Roy Hendrickson 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, executive secretary of the 
National Federation of Grain Co- 
operatives, has written an ag- 
grieved and indignant letter to 
Richard M. Schmidt, Jr., counsel of 
the Symington sub-committee in- 
vestigating the operations of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The par- 
ticular action which Mr. Hendrick- 
son sees as somewhat short of ad- 
herence to the Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules concerns the placing of 
the names of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s grain storage ad- 
visory committee alongside the spe- 
cific sums paid to the firms which 
employ them, in the official record 
of the committee’s deliberations. 


These committee members are thus 
being involved by association. 

The USDA grain storage advisory 
committee should not be confused 
with the trade negotiating committee 
which meets with USDA officials to 


Agreement. As the hearings on the 
grain storage issue closed last week, 
William Brooks, president of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, protested 
a move by the committee counsel to 
include in the record payments made 
to the firms with which the members 


of the negotiating committee are 
associated. 
Mr. Hendrickson assures The 


Northwestern Miller that the issue is 
one which will not be allowed to pass 
lightly. He is one of the most acute 
observers of congressional and gov- 
ernmental techniques here in Wash- 
ington and he sees in this move an 
attempt to color the official commit- 
tee record in order to influence read- 
ers of that record. 

To say that Mr. Hendrickson is 
aroused is an understatement. He has 
launched a campaign to call this at- 
tempt at distortion to the attention 
of members of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee. And he has alerted all 
members of the USDA grain storage 
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draft 


the Uniform Grain Storage 


advisory committee to join him in a 








Text of Letter Addressed to Richard M. Schmidt, 
Counsel of the Special Agriculture Investigating 
Committee, by Roy F. Hendrickson, executive secre- 
tary, National Federation of Grain Cooperatives 


This letter is written after confirming in a telephone conversation 
that you will include the list of members of the Grain Storage Advisory 
Committee as supplied by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, in the 
record of the hearings of the subcommittee. 

This in itself is quite proper. 

However, I consider it to be highly improper that the names of 
these men of high character will, under your plan, be bracketed with 
the specific sums paid the firms, including farm cooperatives, which 
employ them. 

As advisory committee members, they have given advice freely as 
requested. The amounts paid for services rendered under the Uniform 
Grain Storage Agreement are an entirely separate matter. The payments 
were made for specific standardized services of grain storage and 
handling for CCC and are no more suited to be associated with their 
names than the color of their hair or their differing styles of hair 
arrangement. The association is wholly immaterial, the bracketing of 
names and sums a none-too-subtle implication of evil. 

There is no purpose served in bracketing the specific sums paid for 
services and the specific names of these men of excellent character 
except, obviously, to raise in superficial minds a tinge of “guilt by 
association.” It is a time-worn device. 

If these men are guilty of any wrongdoing or even the implication 
of it in responding to the call of their government for advice, it is only 
fair to set forth a bill of particulars. 

If they are not guilty of wrongdoing, let that be said, flatly, frankly, 
and clearly. 

I know from personal experience as Director of Food Distribution 
during World War II in appointing scores of advisory committees how 
difficult it is to mobilize valuable voluntary services from the farm and 
food industry. 

My interest in this matter goes well beyond my present assignment. 
I happen to have been long and deeply interested in efficient govern- 
ment, in which citizens freely and cooperatively serve when they have 
contributions of value to be made without having to be entered on the 
payroll. 

The listing of these men’s names in juxtaposition with the sums 
paid for services duly rendered by their firms, including farm coopera- 
tives, will further discourage such voluntary services. It will teach sensi- 
tive, honest, and thoughtful citizens that the price of selfless contribu- 
tions at the call of their government is notoriety, ingratitude, and out- 
landish criticism by irresponsible second-guessers. It will drive them 
one step further into a retreat into private life—adrift from a sense of 
participation in their own government. 

Just who will want to serve government with those rewards a cer- 
tain and present danger incident to voluntary work? 

I believe your program is either innocent or callous disregard for 
the reputations of decent men, and I am determined to make an issue 
of it. 

















vigorous fight to get the material ex- 
cluded from the record. 

Mr. Hendrickson, commenting on 
the situation which led to his letter 
had some cogent and biting things to 
say: 

@ American men and women with 
decent, patriotic impulses today are 
discouraged by the smear technique 
of modern politics, the frequent fixing 
through publicity media of “guilt by 
association.” This bracketing in this 
case is a prime example of an utterly 
ruthless technique, a noxious growth 
in these times of tension. 
@ As a result of government ingrati- 
tude for voluntary patriotic service 
which this committee has _ surely 
given—and the crude rebuffs to our 
nation’s tradition of dynamic partici- 
pation by citizens in affairs of their 
government, there is currently and 
lamentably a great “retreat into pri- 
vate life’ in this country. 
@ This escapism is uniquely paral- 
leled by the political behavior pattern 
of Soviet citizens—to save their necks 
under its tight dictatorship. Read 
“Ruth Benedict.” 


BREAD {|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Paul G. Schneider 


Joins Mennel Milling 


FOSTORIA, OHIO — Paul G. 
Schneider has been elected vice presi- 
dent-grain and will take charge of an 
entirely new di- 
vision for the Men- 
nel Milling Co., 
according to an 
announcement by 
D. M. Mennel. 

Mr. Schneider 
for 14 years oper- 
ated the Buckeye 
Grain Co., Lind- 
sey, Ohio, and 
comes to Mennel 
with much experi- 
ence in grain mer- 
chandising and country elevator man- 
agement, 

The new grain division of the Men- 
nel Milling Co. will expand its oper- 
ations to include merchandising of all 
grains, Mr. Mennel said. “This is a 
further diversification of the opera- 
tions of the company in order to serve 
its customers more completely,” he 
added. 











P, G. Schneider 
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NEW MILL WORKSHOP—At the 
64th annual technical conference of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
E. J. Gehrig, Quaker Oats Co., 
presented the first in a new series of 
studies devoted to innovational econ- 
omies in mill construction and ma- 
chinery layout. Participating in the 
workshop were many industry figures 
from the fields of transportation, 
equipment and insurance. A summary 
of the comments will appear in the 
Milling Production section of The 
Miller on June 14. Mr. Gehrig is pic- 
tured above with the figures as they 
were finally calculated. The table be- 
low shows them in detail.. (See Edi- 
torial Comment on page 4.) 


3,000 Cwr. Mill 








Total Cwt. 
$ $ 
ENE, cciewnnceseradet 80,000 26.66 
DUD eewwenntaxcdadasinn de 375,000 125.00 
Bulk storage, packing 
flour and feed ......... 126,000 42.00 
Installation: 
Cleaning and mill ..... 90,000 30.00 
Storage and packing 25,200 8.40 
Electrical: 
Motors, starters, 
switching, lights ..... 157,850 52.60 
Concrete building ....... 490,000 163.32 
WD dbne'n cara eave . 1,344,050 448.00 
co ey eer 1,690,060 560.00 





ASSOCIATION FAVORED 
DECATUR, ILL.—Most of the 150 
grain warehousemen attending a din- 
ner meeting here recently favored 
the formation of a state grain ware- 
housemen’s association in Illinois. 
James A. Potgeter, secretary of the 


Independent Grain Warehousemen's 
Assn. of Iowa, was the principal 
speaker. 








carnation .. 


. Sherman Gabbert, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Sperry Operations, San Francisco. On the extreme right is 
Joe Leese, California Milling Corp., Los Angeles. In the middle is Wallace & 
Tiernan’s Gus Zacher from Salt Lake City. So what’s missing? The only 
one in the picture not wearing the traditional Wallace & Tiernan white 


. is the man from Wallace & Tiernan. W&T insures that the 


millers and the allied men receive a flower every morning of the Association 


of Operative Millers annual technical conference. 
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Association of Operative Millers’ Pictures and Reports: 





Operational Camera with Operational Millers 


4 


NEW PRESIDENT of the Association of Operative Millers is Anglo-Canadian 
Stuart Butler, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., posing here with Mrs. Butler, 
Mrs, Spohn and O. ©. Spohn, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., retiring president. 
(Identifications in this and succeeding pictures in this series read from left 
to right.) New vice president, and a popular choice it was, too, is the affable 
Alden Ackels, Bay State Milling Co. Mr. Ackels presented a thought pro- 
voking paper on profit—the operative miller’s goal—to the conference and it 





ae 


THE MAN IN THE WHITE COAT is George S. O. Smith, treasurer of the 
association, a veteran U.S. miller and now milling vice president, Caribbean 
Mills, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. With him is D. O. Hiebert, Buhler Mills, Inc., 
another national committeeman. Lyle P. Carmony, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
was having a friendly word with a couple of men from the Day Co. when our 
photographer happened along—Donald Capstick and C. E. Rich. Mr. Rich is 


REMINISCENCES were the order of the day at this luncheon table when 
Irish-born, but British reared, Charles P. Dowd, Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Ltd., chatted with British Adrian Rutherford, formerly of the Pillsbury Co., 
who is returning to Hull, England, to take up an appointment with Richard 
Sizer, Ltd., milling machinery firm. A threesome from Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
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appears in full on page 11 of this issue. With him is veteran miller Cotton W. 
Johnson, Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., and a member of the national 
executive. The beaming couple in the last picture needs no introduction to 
most people in the industry, but for the record we are prepared to print the 
name for the umpteenth millionth time in The Miller—the Donald 8S. Ebers. 
Don is aptly titled executive vice president and equally as apt is to dub Della 
“executive vice presidentess” for she is an indefatigable worker for AOM. 


from the firm’s Toronto organization. The beaming bunch is made up of Gene 
Kuhn, Amber Milling Division, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn.; Robert 
Pace, Merck & Co., and William Brezden, North Dakota Mill & Elevator. Mr. 
Kuhn distinguished himself as part of the act during the allied trades’ floor 
show and there are some who say that, as a romantic actor, he can give 
points to Rock Hudson. 


land—James Miller, J. W. Stewart and Byron L. Taylor—exchange notes on 
the conference sessions and the exhibits. And the last threesome is from 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., where the thirst of millers and fellow allied men 
was assuaged with a plentiful supply of coke—they are William O. Edmunds, 
Robert S. Whiteside, president of the company, and L. H. Patton. 
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A WELCOME COFFEE SERVICE was available right outside the conference 
room door at the booth of the Buhler Mill Engineering Co. Pouring are Willi 
Zogg and Jakos Rechsteinger. C. R. Veeck, SMICO Sales Co., was greeted 
warmly by B. Wayne Carmichael and John Accola of Merck & Co.—a recep- 
tion fitting for a distinguished past president of the association. He was 
elected at the Chicago conference in 1951. Mr. McNeil had a warm smile for 


Se 


MR. HIEBERT was caught within range of the camera again as he talks 
with Glen Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., popular young executive com- 
mitteeman from the Northwest, and Konrad Wissmar, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd. Mr. Wissmar delivered a well received paper on analytical methods 
to control mill efficiency. William Doyle, Sturtevant Mill Co., and Charles 


Lawrence M. Jarach, Industrial Overseas Technical Corp., who represents 
Ocrim, the Italian machinery firm. Reason? Ocrim has presented three roll- 
stands to the Kansas State University mill, now a-building at Manhattan, 
and Mr. McNeil is one of the industry leaders who have worked hard to ob- 
tain donations of machinery from leading manufacturers. And he reported 
near completion of the project. 


Shmick of the same company, were persuaded to break away from a bevy 
of inquiring millers to pose for their picture. Another booth attracting atten- 
tion was that of MIAG Northamerica, Inc., and here James C. McNeil and 
Richard Sterling of the Pillsbury Co., chat with MIAG’s Hans Koch and 
Ernst Auer. 


SHIMON ENGINEERING i10 i 


Rayaees ti , ae 


LOOKING VERY MUCH ON-THE-BALL as they prepared to enter the 
meeting room at 8:25 a.m., ready to qualify for the “on-time” award, are 
Atkinson Milling’s A. Leigh Paulsen and David F. Mattson. The Simon- 
Carter group includes Link Anderson, Donald Deane, Gerald Griffin and Rich- 
ard Barnes. Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., and president of AOM 
when the group met in Minneapolis in 1947, explains the tour schedule to 
Stephen Jedlin, Crest Mills, Sydney, Australia. Four tours were held at the 


R Buse 
ANHELISE Bu 
STON PURINA 


conclusion of the conference. A large party traveled by bus to see the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co.’s facilities at Alton, Ill; another group went to the St. 
Louis Mills of the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Several members took 
a look at the feed mill and research laboratories of the Ralston Purina Co., 
and others were introduced to the mysteries of beer production at the An- 


heuser-Busch brewery—entirely appropriate for beer is as much a staple item 
of the diet as bread to many people. 








CATTERED fill-in buying con- 
S tinued to be the only feature of 
bakery flour markets throughout the 
nation in the seven-day period end- 
ing May 31. The majority of the 
bakery flour buyers are in a good sup- 
ply position and watching new crop 
developments. Little purchasing ac- 
tivity other than routine p.d.s. busi- 
ness is anticipated for the remainder 
of the crop year. 

Although sales activity remained 
relatively quiet in the Southwest, di- 
rections picked up markedly on the 
strength of the holiday activity. 

The family flour sales pattern in 
the Southwest was unchanged de- 
spite reported shipping date incen- 
tives. Family flour directions were 
somewhat improved. 

Only scattered replacement sales 
were récorded in soft wheat flour 
marketing with the majority of dis- 
tributors working on backlogs. There 
is little incentive for entering the 
market and limited sales activity is 
anticipated prior to new crop offer- 
ings. 

The same pattern applied to spring 
wheat flours with most bakers well 
covered until new crop and p.ds. 
booking representing practically all 
the activity. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest av- 
eraged 36% of five-day milling capa- 
city, compared with 41% in the 
spring wheat mills area and less than 
20% for mills of the central states. 


Production by mills in the US. 
last week averaged 96% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 92% the 


previous week and 103% in the com- 
parable week a year ago. (See tables 
on page 9.) 


Sales Activity Light 
In Spring Flours 


Activity in spring wheat flour pur- 
chasing continued in the dull pattern 
of recent weeks with spring wheat 
mills’ sales volume averaging only 
41% of capacity as compared with 
44% the previous week and 35.8% for 
the comparable period last year. 

Very little interest was displayed 
by buyers other than the usual p.d.s. 
business as most bakers are covered 
up to the new crop. Prices on bakery 
flours averaged 5¢ lower than the 
previous week 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to an estimated 
91% of capacity as compared with 
84% the previous week and 89% for 
the comparative week of last year. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest was estimated at 113% of 
capacity as compared with 107% the 
previous week and 106% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the Northwest 
was 106% of capacity compared with 
99% a week earlier and 101% a year 
ago. 

Quotations May 27, carlots, Minne- 
apolis: Standard patent $5.50@5.60, 
short patent $5.60@5.70, high gluten 
$5.90 @6, first clear $4.92@5.22, whole 
wheat $5.50@5.60; nationally adver- 
tised brands of family flour $7.20, 
100-lb. cottons. 


Southwest Pattern 
Continues Slow 


Another week of quiet flour sales 
was chalked up in the Southwest last 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Flour Sales Pattern Unimproved 
In Markets Across the Nation; 
Directions Better in Southwest 


week. Hard winter wheat mills re- 
ported sales activity amounting to 
about 36% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 14% the previous week 
and 20% a year ago. 

Bakery flour prices were un- 
changed and there was very little 
business outside of the regular p.d.s. 
buying. It is believed that some ac- 
counts will have to buy flour before 
the first of July, but as it appears 
now, they are likely to go on a p.d.s. 
basis or buy for a week at a time. 
Directions picked up _ substantially 
last week as bakers felt the Memori- 
al Day holiday push and ordered out 
flour to replenish their stocks. 

Family flour buying was also lim- 
ited. Prices generally held steady, but 
there were reports of numerous dis- 
counts and premiums in certain areas 
which kept the price picture con- 
fused. Mills were keeping their job- 
bers and wholesalers competitive. Di- 
rections were rated as pretty good. 

Government and export flour sales 
made up about two-thirds of last 
week’s business. A Commodity Stabil- 
ization Service award for overseas re- 
lief flour was made early in the week. 
Later in the week flour was sold for 
shipment to Japan, Vietnam, Latin 
American countries and other scat- 
tered points. The volume was not 
large, however. 

Clears sagged further in value. De- 
mand cleaned up the visible supply 
for the early part of June, but there 
is very little sold for the last two 
thirds of the month, and the wheat 
being milled seems to produce a great 
deal of clear. Domestic 


users are 
filled up, and show little interest. 
At Hutchinson business all but 


vanished as bakers and family trade 
remained aloof and exporters showed 
interest in booking only at give-away 
prices. Mills of Hutchinson and near- 
by failed to share in CSS business. 
Shipping directions were increasingly 
hard to get. 

Wichita mills operated at 105% of 
capacity last week. Flour demand 
was low and, with some government 
business included, averaged 47%, 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
hundredweights, bulk unless other- 
wise specified. Mill list prices are 
quoted in the principal manufac- 
turing centers. They represent av- 
erage wholesale levels and do not 
take into account high or low ex- 
tremes at which occasional indi- 
vidual sales may have been made. 
Millfeed prices are reported in 
both bulk and sacked, per ton. 











compared with 23% the preceding 
week and 50% a year ago. Shipping 
directions ranged from poor to fair. 

Quotations May 27, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter wheat short patent 
$5.15@5.25, standard 95% patent 
$5.05@5.15, straight $5@5.10; estab- 
lished brands of family flour $6.15@ 
7.20, sacked, with the latter repre- 
senting the delivered price in this 
area of nationally advertised brands; 
first clears of 14% protein $3.60G 
3.65, first clears of 11 to 13.50% pro- 
tein $3.55@3.60, clears of 1% ash and 
higher $3@3.10. 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Interest Negligible 


Outside of a smattering of p.ds. 
business, soft wheat flour sales last 
week as reported by Chicago sales 
organizations were very much on the 
negligible side. Everyone seems to be 
working on the backlog. Crop com- 
ment is not such as would cause any 
concern on the part of potential buy- 
ers and they remain very much on 
the sidelines with no incentive to en- 
courage anticipatory buying of any 
volume ahead of the new crop. 
MARKETS, 


(Turn to page 28) 





Semolina Sales Continue Slow Pace; 
Improvement in Directions Noted 


LTHOUGH sales of semolina 

continued light in the seasonal 
pattern, directions picked up rather 
well during the past week as the run 
began for stockpiling prior to the 
traditional July 4 shutdown. 

The slow sales pattern is normal 
for this season of the year with re- 
ports on crop conditions a prime fac- 
tor in future market activity. Maca- 
roni and noodle product manufactur- 
ers are reported covered for an av- 
erage of about 60 days and keeping 
close watch on crop developments. 

Durum wheat is reported approxi- 
mately 90% planted in North Dakota 
compared with 96% of the crop plant- 
ed at this time last year. In the over- 
all picture, seedings are estimated at 
a 25% increase. Favorable soil and 
weather conditions indicate an in- 
creased production of durum wheat. 

Semolina standard was quoted May 
31 at $6.25, bulk, Minneapolis, a de- 
crease of 5¢ from the previous week. 


Durum receipts for the period were 
recorded at 111 cars. 

Production by durum mills was 
estimated at 93% of five-day milling 
capacity, compared with 80% the 
previous week and 112% in the com- 
parable week a year ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis May 27 were: 


Choice No. | amber or better...... $2.43@2.46 
Choice No. 2 amber or better...... 2.42@2.45 
Choice No. 3 amber or better...... 2.41@2.44 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.38@2.42 
Medium No. 2 durum or better..... 2.37@2.41 
Medium No. 3 durum or better..... 2.35@2.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May BPP ..ccvecs 177,500 165,398 93 
Previous week ..... 177,500 *142,104 80 
FOO? GOD. o200c0c00 156,500 175,628 112 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1959-May 29, 1960 ........ 8,604,282 

July 1, 1958-May 30, 1959 ..... sxe 8,641,676 

*Revised. 
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Millfeed Prices 

Register Declines 

In Erratic Pattern 
rather 


ILLFEEDS followed a 
erratic pattern during the 


seven-day period ending May 31, and 
ended the week slightly cff in price 
in most markets across the nation. 
Prices were down from 50¢ to $3. 
Formula feed trade slackened and 
country demand slowed down in 
many areas. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production 
of 47,565 tons of millfeed for May 
22-29. Production for the current 
week compares with an output of 
46,093 tons in the previous week and 
51,247 tons in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds in the local 
market experienced an uncertain de- 
mand pattern through the _ period, 
starting very slowly, gaining impetus 
at the weekend and falling off at the 
start of the new week. Prices were 
off $1@2 over the week’s span. 

Quotations May 31: Sacked bran 
$35, standard middlings $36, red dog 
$43; bulk bran $32, middlings $33. 


Kansas City: Millfeed trading in 
this market was slow. Bran remained 
in tight supply and held an even price 
throughout the week while both 
shorts and middlings were easier for 
the week. At week-end lows the de- 
mand for feed improved reflecting a 
slightly better mixed feed business. 

Quotations May 27: Bran $34@G 
34.50, shorts $36@36.50, sacked; bran 
$30@30.50, shorts $33@33.50, mid- 
dlings $31.50@32, bulk. 


Ft. Worth: Offerings of millfeed for 
immediate shipment continued light 
last week, but the demand was only 
fair, and prices were lower. Quota- 
tions May 27: Bran $43, gray shorts 
$45 bulk; bran $38.50, gray shorts 
$42, middlings $40.50 sacked, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; sacked 
bran 50¢ lower, sacked shorts $2.50 
down, and bulk bran, shorts and 
middlings about $3 lower than pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Millfeed prices continued 
on the teeter-totter, strong for awhile 
and then fading away, only to firm 
again when least anticipated. Price 
structure has been revised downward 
again on both bran and mi‘ddlings 
but on red dog there was a turn- 
around with demand holding up very 
well. The price moved up $2 while 
bran and middlings were off about $3 
ton for the week. Government orders 
for flour that were placed for foreign 
relief, with a resultant anticipation of 
freer offerings of feed, have been the 
depressants on middlings and bran. 

Quotations May 27: Standard mid- 
dlings $36.50, standard bran $35, red 
dog $44. 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was irregular last week reflecting a 
spotty and casual demand and, despite 
an adequate to ample supply situa- 
tion, a lack of aggressiveness as far 
as mill agents were concerned. The 
slow movement of feeds was regarded 
as seasonal with most of the trading 
confined to nearby requirements and 
generally of limited volume. Bran was 
unchanged to $2 higher with the 
strength on the bulk feed. Middlings 
were $1.50 to $2 net lower. 

Quotations May 28: Bulk bran $45 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 28) 
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Wheat Futures Activity Light; 
Prices Hold in Narrow Range 


HEAT futures moved in a 

very narrow range, showing 
no significant daily changes in the 
seven-day period ending May 31, al- 
though the market tended mostly to 
the easy side at the close of the pe- 
riod with buyers far from active at 
the start of the new crop harvesting 
activity. 

Ideal crop weather was reported 
over the entire hard winter wheat 
area although ripening is a little late 
in the corn belt. Combining in the 
Texas-Oklahoma region went at a 
good pace prior to a setback late in 
the week due to rains. 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
May 31 were: Chicago—July $1.84, 
September $1.87%4, December $1.92%, 
March $1.96%; Kansas City—July 
$1.86%%, September $1.88%, Decem- 
ber $1.93; Minneapolis—July $2.12%4, 
September $2.0544, December $2.07%. 

On the export side, India came into 
the market early in the week and, 
although inactive later in the period, 
is reported needing additional sup- 
plies. 

Poland bought approximately 500,- 
000 bushels yellow hard and the 
Netherlands 187,000 bu. spring via the 
lakes. Numerous small lots were 
recorded for other countries includ- 
ing a few lots of 50,000 bu. spring 
wheat to Venezuela. 


Spring Premiums Lower 


Cash spring wheat buyers at Min- 
neapolis were influenced by the near- 
ness of the harvest of new crop wheat 
in the Southwest and dropped the 
premium basis 3¢ in the local mar- 
ket. Receipts were a little more lib- 
eral, totaling 714 cars compared with 
563 the week before. In addition to 
the drop in premium basis, buyers in 
the option market had lower price 
ideas and the July Minneapolis price 
settled back 1¢ to account for a 4¢ 
lower spot value. Flour buying was 
lighter than last week, according to 
trade reports, and sales by spring 
wheat mills amounted to only around 
44% of milling capacity. Inspections 
of wheat for export during the week 
ended May 20, totaled 9.5 million 
bushels and this brought the total 
for the season to 353.2 million bush- 
els through May 20. During the same 
period last year, total shipments 
amounted to 319.7 million. The aver- 
age protein of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 15.18% and compared 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect May 30 
were as follows: To U.K. and other 
European destinations via Canadian 
and U.S. Atlantic ports, also via St. 
Lawrence, Churchill, Canadian and 
U.S. Pacific ports, 45,¢ bu.; to other 
countries, excluding U.S. and terri- 
tories, from Canadian and U.S. At- 
lantic ports 1544¢ bu.; from St. Law- 
rence, Churchill, Canadian and U.S. 
Pacific ports, 145,¢ bu. The above ad- 
justment prices apply to wheat milled 
in western Canada. For wheat milled 
in the Bayport area the rate is 1¢ bu. 
less, while for wheat milled in the 


Port Coiborne-Humberstone area and 
in the Toronto area the rate is 1/,¢ 
per bu. less. Wheat milled in the 
Montreal area is 2¢ per bu. less. 








with 14.05% during the comparable 
week last year. 

At the close on May 27, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat, based on transit grain, 
traded at 5¢ over the Minneapolis 
July wheat price; 12% protein 6¢ 
over; 13% protein 8¢ over; 14% pro- 
tein 9@10¢ over; 15% protein 10@ 
12¢ over; 16% protein 11@14¢ over; 
17% protein 12@16¢ over the July. 
July wheat on that date closed at 
$2.13%. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis May 27 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 





<p METUL ECE ET Becces @2.18'/ 
CE isos we ee ee cee o0ey .SGna @2.18'/ 
SPR EEL sxe cctcasaccsqvese neat @2.19'%* 
cy SO errr er ae @2.21'% 
14% Protein 2.22/s @2.23 
15% Protein 2.23% @2.25/e 
16% Protein 2.24/e @2.27'/e 
17% Protein 2.25'/s @2.29'/e 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One cent premium each Ib. over 58 Ib. 
One cent discount each '/2 Ib. under 58 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis, | DNS or 1! NS 
58 Ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.17'/%, 
13% protein $2.19%, 14% protein $2.21, 
15% protein $2.23, 16% protein $2.25', 


17% protein $2.27%. 


Cash hard winter wheat prices at 
Kansas City strengthened last week 
as there developed a tightness in 
available supplies. Values were up 
34¢ to 1%¢ bu. The basic cash op- 
tion declined %¢, but the premium 
structure advanced 1 to 2¢. 

Offerings were meager, amounting 
to approximately 338 cars for the 
week, compared with 374 the pre- 
vious week and 478 a year ago. No 
offerings of consequence came from 
interior handlers, either of old or new 
crop grain. Harvest was moving north- 
ward in Texas, but showers inter- 
rupted combining the middle of the 
week. With good weather, combining 
was expected to begin in southwest 
Oklahoma over the weekend. Because 
of the limited offerings, carlot sales 
totaled approximately 42 for the 
week. Merchandisers were the most 
active buyers. 

The premium structure showed the 
most strength on the low side, ad- 
vancing 2¢ on every protein type ex- 
cept ordinary. On the high side of 
the range, wheat with 12% or more 
protein was up 1¢, while the lower 
protein grains advanced 2¢. 

Premiums were quoted May 27 as 
follows: Ordinary 11¢ over the basic 
July option of $1.86%, 11.50% pro- 
tein 11@12¢, 12% protein 12@13¢, 
12.50% protein 13@16¢, 13% protein 
16% @21¢, 13.50% protein 17% @22¢, 
and 18% protein 18% @23¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 27 


is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. | Dark and Hard.......... $1.97'2@2.11% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard.......... 1.96'/2@2.11% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.94'/2 @2.09'%4 
No. 4 Dark and Hard.......... 1.922 @2.07% 
Sy DP TE eh ieoes \ ot8eeers ca 1.97'2@1.97% 
“f . —Ae parry 1.96'/2@1.97'% 
ey Sr 1.9412 @1.96% 
Py a bah ib ond ehh oe ons 1.92'%2@1.95% 


At Ft. Worth new crop No. 1 hard 
winter wheat sold May 30 at $2.18@ 
2.20, delivered Texas common points. 
Protein premiums were not estab- 
lished. Approximately 75 cars of new 
wheat came in over the weekend 
grading mostly No. 1 hard and dark 
hard. Exporters were bidding $2.04%4 
Gulf. 

The first two cars of new crop 
wheat arrived at Ft. Worth May 25 
from Weinert, Texas, and graded No. 
1 dark hard winter 61.7 lb. 14% 
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WEEKLY FLOUR 


PRODUCTION, 


Current 
Flour 
Production 


IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 














May 25- 
May 22-29, *Previous May 23-30, May 24-31, June l, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 
hs ca MET 754,534 705,160 731,089 721,844 660,430 
PS sibsssccertadeehecsasene 1,261,112 1,212,380 1,398,834 1,092,551 1,253,404 
DE? <csechekse Mentor ess 0 es-dkoue 505,004 525,133 585,878 643,209 640,021 
Central and Southeast ............ 555,538 540,642 570,240 553,983 580,450 
Co ee 479,401 410,628 437,408 362,829 294,489 
WHOS: cinco iced ses wba enores 3,555,589 3,393,943 3,723,449 3,374,416 3,428,794 
Percentage of total U.S. output ... 73.6 73.6 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production ... 4,830,963 4,611,336 
Accumulated total this month ....101,269,830 96,438,867 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— July | to 
May 25- 
May 22-29, Previous May 23-30, May 24-31, June |, May 29, May 30, 
1960 week 1959 1958 1957 1960 1959 
Northwest .......... 106 99 101 108 99 33,992,050 34,611,126 
Southwest .......... 96 92 108 83 95 69,111,976 67,456,136 
OO” Serre a 97 101 119 135 135 24,441,810 26,035,554 
Central and S. E. ... 83 80 89 97 102 29,220,613 27,682,189 
Pacific Coast ....... 103 88 94 115 83 22,218,391 20,623,313 
Wiles dc cbicns %6 92 103 101 101 178,984,840 176,408,318 
NORTHWEST Year ago ..+- 1,068,800 1,136,160 106 
Minneapolis Two years ago . 1,032,000 881,708 85 
PUUOVORE QVOTOGO occ cccccscececesss 139 
5-day week Flour % ca- Ten-year BPRPOOR ci. ncesibecttsaennee 124 
capacity output pacity Revised. 
ie TOP ci secka 240,000 219,565 91 FFAL 
Previous week . 240,000 *200,472 84 ov e 
wee ae «sneedes 231,000 205,083 89 5-day week Flour % ca- 
Two years ago .... 237,000 239,411 101 capacity output pacity 
Five-year SVOPAGO wccccccccsecsccecse 70 May 22-29 . 522,000 505,004 97 
Ten-year average ...---.....seeeeees 88 Previous week .... 522,000 525,133 101 
Revised. Year ago ...e. 493,500 585,878 119 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ- + nny po aid 678,008 643,209 ‘s 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Tassie MED. & 52a rc a dake tees 98 
one Jone ~~). 92.46 22 Vouretew  8 ON ee ee a eee 
5-day week Flour % ca- CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
capacity § output pacity Mills in Illinois, Ohio. Michigan, Wisconsin, 
May 22-29 ....... 472,750 534,969 113 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Previous week .... 472,750 %504,688 107 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Tee. Oe venesace 494,500 526,006 106 e 
Two years ago .... 430,500 482,433 112 5-day week =‘ Flour vo ca- 
Five-year average ........6.0eeeeees 141 capacity output pacity 
Ten-year average ......-.++eeeeeeees 124 May 22-29 . 672,260 555,538 83 
*Revised. Previous week . 672,260 *540,642 80 
Year ago . 643,750 570,240 89 
SOUTHWEST Two years ago .... 570,250 533.983 97 
Kansas City Five-year aV@rage ......ssssceceeees 107 
5-day week Bieur % éa bg a sone OTT eer Ty Tt 105 
capacity output pacity si tse 
Mav BBSP.. 5.06.50 224,250 259,722 116 
Previous week .... 224,250 219,156 98 PACIFIC COAST 
VORP GOD. asecesiés 221,750 262,67 ! Principal Mill the Pacific Coast 
Two years ago .... 287,500 210,843 73 sino saat “oases Migagte+ a vaio 
Pie GUNMO vid ssaccc veansoave 153 California, Orecon and Washington Mills 
Ten-year average .........ee ee eeeeee 131 5-day week Blears % ca- 
Representative Mills, Outside of Kansas capacity output = pacity 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) May 22-29 ....... 466,500 479,401 103 
5-day week Fiour % ca- Previous week .... 466,500 *410,628 88 
capacity output pacity i a erry 466,500 437,408 94 
May 22-29 ...... 1,090,750 1,001,390 92 Two years ago .... 315,000 362,829 115 
Previous week ...1,090,750 *993,224 91 *Revised. 
moisture, 13.50 protein; and No. 1 Pacific Northwest cash wheat trad- 


hard winter tough 62 Ib., 15% mois- 
ture, 12.50 protein. Six cars came in 
May 26, shipped from Weinert, Mer- 
kel and Haskel, one car No. 1 hard, 
four cars No. 1 hard tough and one 
car sample grade, 16.2% moisture. 
Eleven cars arrived May 27, grading 
hard and dark hard, moisture 12.7% 
to 15.8%, test 61 Ib. to 62.8 lb. Pro- 
tein in wheat from this nearby West 
Texas territory where wheat is being 
harvested is said to run from 11.50% 
to 16%. 


Most of the early truck wheat has 
moved direct to the Gulf ports to fill 
May contracts. With dry weather, 
harvesting should extend into south- 
ern Oklahoma and farther into West 
Texas the first week in June. How- 
ever, reports indicate rains are now 
delaying the harvest. 





ing continued at slow bell last week 
as the reflection of limited “free 
stocks” of white wheat, a narrow 
trade demand and tight offerings of 
other classes. 

The white wheat market appeared 
a bit unsettled at the close with In- 
dia asking for bids. Korea was also 
in the market for a cargo of hard 
red winter wheat and one-half cargo 
of western white. 

Domestic buying interest continued 
to be narrow and quotations ranged 
from 1 to 2¢ lower than previous week 
for No. 1 soft white with hard red 
winter offerings selling 2 to 3¢ bu. 
higher as the result of an improved 
flour mill demand. Quotations for 
northern spring wheat held fully 


steady to firm in the face of limited 
offerings, 
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Millers, Bakers, Growers Meet in Dodge City 





May 31, 1960 


Kansar Festival of Wheat —1960 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL and THOMAS E. LETCH 
The Northwestern Miller Staff 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS—A ma- 
jor step in the continuing upsurge 
in protein wheat production in Kan- 
sas was marked this year by a 
huge grower attendance at a Kan- 
sas Wheat Festival at Dodge City 
May 25 and 26, sponsored by the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. 
More than 6,500 growers and many 
millers, bakers and associated busi- 
ness men were present at the two- 
day meeting which stressed again 
their common interest in the goal 
of better wheat quality for the 
state. 


As Charles Pence, president of the 
association, said in opening the festi- 
val program, “An excellent job has 
been done in Kansas for quality 
wheat, but there is some way yet to 
go to reach the goal of 60% strong 


gluten and 40% medium gluten 
wheat in the state’s planted acre- 
age.” 


The Dodge City program marked 
the second time in wheat improve- 
ment association history that an ef- 
fort was made to attract a big crowd 
of wheat producers to the meeting; 
attendance exceeded expectations 
The presence of a large group of 
millers and bakers served to impress 
on farmers the intense interest of 
these processing industries in the 
development of wheat quality that 
will meet present day food needs. 
To emphasize this interest, several 
speakers were chosen to express to 
the thousands of growers at the festi- 
val their views of the importance 
of this quality goal. 

E. E. Kelley, Jr., Lakeland, Fla., 
president of the American Bakers 
Assn., together with Fred F. Pfizen- 
mayer, Continental Baking Co., Rye, 
N.Y., and Steve Vesecky, Campbell- 
Taggart Associated Bakeries, Dallas, 
spoke for the baking industry. Ellis 
English, Commander Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, president of the 
Millers National Federation, ad- 
dressed the group on behalf of the 
flour milling industry. James Dean, 
general manager of the Farmers 
Commission Co., Hutchinson, spoke 
on the importance of wheat improve- 
ment to the producer. 


Bakers Grateful 


Mr. Kelley said the baking indus- 
try is grateful that Kansas farmers 
have shifted to the production of a 
greater percentage of high protein 
wheat needed by bread producers to- 
day. He cited census figures to show 
that bakers, in turn, are selling more 
bread and rolls to the American 
housewife. Between 1954 and 1958, 
there was a gain of 13.7% in Fakery 
output, as revealed in the federal 
census of manufactures, while popu- 
lation increased only 7% during that 
same period. Thus, bakers are mak- 
ing a market for more good wheat 
and provide for 75% of the nation’s 
wheat use, Mr. Kelley emphasized. 

A substantial part of this total, 
Mr. Kelley said, is purchased by Mr. 
Pfizenmayer and Mr. Vesecky, his 
associates on the speaking platform, 
whom he estimated accounted for a 
combined total of 18 million hun- 
dredweights of flour, the equivalent 


of about 42 million bushels of wheat. 

In his talk, Mr. Pfizenmayer said, 
“There is little room in _ today’s 
baking industry—with its large scale 
production on automatic equipment 
—for lack of uniformity in flour. And 
a uniformly high quality flour can 
only be made from that same type of 
wheat. 

“The baking industry has a large 
stake in the wheat industry, using 
400 million bushels of wheat 


annu- 
ally,” he said. “I urge your con- 
tinued cooperation in the produc- 


tion of the types of wheat that are 
best adapted for use in industry.” 
Mr. Pfizenmayer called attention 
to the fact that 30 years ago there 
were no organizations such as the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. to 
coordinate activities of the producers, 
millers and bakers. “We can be 
thankful the association started when 
it did . . . it has made a real con- 
tribution to our industry through 
better communication, a better un- 


derstanding of the other fellow’s 
problems and a constructive approach 
toward their solution.” 


Demand for Volume 

“The work of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. is never ending,” 
Mr. Pfizenmayer continued. “The de- 
mand for greater volume of good 
milling wheat has still not been sat- 
isfied. Neither has the demand for 
changes in flour requirements been 
satisfied. The miller is constantly 
engaged in a search for the proper 
types of wheat needed for produc- 
ing the types of flour we bakers are 
demanding.” 

Mr. Vesecky outlined a combined 
wheat promotion program for the 
producers and the breadstuffs in- 
dustries in conjunction with educa- 
tional institutions, federal labora- 
tories and industry organizations. 

Such a program, Mr. Vesecky said, 
should be supported by producers, 
grain handlers, millers and bakers, 


Stronger Markets Seen as Result 


Of Key Wheat, Flour Price Factors 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — Most 
of the factors which may influence 
wheat and flour prices in the next 
year are on the side of stronger mar- 
kets, it was indicated by speakers 
who addressed a special miller-baker 
“brunch” May 26 during the Kansas 
wheat festival, sponsored by the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Assn. 

Wheat millfeed prices in the com- 
ing year should average about the 
Same as in the year just ending, B. C. 
McCoy, Ralston Purina Co., Kansas 
City, told the group. 

George Kublin, vice president, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., Kansas City, said 
that wheat storage rate changes for 
1960, announced reeently by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., will mean about 


a 4¢ increase in the net received by 
the farmer on loan wheat which, in 
turn, will tend to keep the open mar- 
ket that much higher. 

Norman Whitehair, extension grain 
marketing specialist, Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, dealing with 
the intricate complications of pro- 
posed new wheat support legislation, 
pointed out that if this legislation is 
adopted, it will mean higher support 
rates and more severe acreage re- 


strictions for the 1961 crop, a factor 
which probably would cast its shadow 
into the current marketing year. 

Mr. McCoy reviewed the millfeed 
market developments of the past year 
and discussed current thinking among 

(Turn to PRICE FACTORS, page 30) 





KANSAS WHEAT FESTIVAL—At the left, Earl F. Cross, Colorado Miliing 
& Elevator Co., Denver, talks over last minute plans for the Kansas Wheat 
Festival, held May 25 and 26 at Dodge City, with Steve Treacy, also of C. M. 
& E. Mr. Cross is chairman of the executive committee, Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn., which arranged the event for bakers, wheat growers and 
millers. In the photo at the right, Richard G. Myers, on the right, and John 
Dunn, both of Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, check over the passenger 
list with the stewardess prior to departure of the group for Kansas City. 
Nearly 90 passengers were flown to Dodge City and back in two Convairs. 


and should be aimed at taking full 
advantage of all the effort and money 
now being expended, and more if 
necessary. 

“What can we do to protect and 
increase our markets in the way of 
an over-all combined program?” Mr. 
Vesecky asked. In answering the 
question he made these points: 

First: Continue to improve wheat 
variety research programs in all 
states and expand the Hard Winter 
Wheat Quality Advisory Council to 
include all major wheat producing 
states, 

Second: Expand the milling and 
feed technology school at Kansas 
State University into an over-all ce- 
real school to attract enough stu- 
dents from across the country to pro- 
vide college graduates for all the 
cereal industries. 

Third: Expand and coordinate fun- 
damental research on wheat and ce- 
real products through industry re- 
search facilities, universities, federal 
laboratories and research founda- 
tions. To reap maximum benefits 
from such a program, Mr. Vesecky 
suggested that a “hard-boiled” organ- 
ization be set up to decide projects 
which need the most attention, and 
to check on progress of this research. 
It would be made up of representa- 
tives from the various state univer- 
sities and federal laboratories, the 
baking and milling industries, the 





FESTIVAL COVERAGE 


For an evaluation of the millfeed 
situation, as presented before the 
Kansas Wheat Festival, turn to 
page 16. In the June 7 issue The 
Miller will feature additional pho- 
tographic coverage of the festival. 





American Institute of Baking, the 
Millers Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee, research specialists of national 
reputation, and possibly other or- 
ganizations. 

Mr. Vesecky suggested further that 
a center for cereal grain research, 
to act as a “clearing house” for the 
research being done, be set up at 
Kansas State. “Kansas State has 
agreed to implement this idea and 
spark it into reality, providing the 
producers and industry want it,” he 
said. 

Fourth: Continue applied research 
with new vigor, applying all the facts 
derived from fundamental research 
to solving problems of improving 
quality, new products, improved old 
products, new processes or improved 
old processes, new uses and new 
markets. 

Fifth: Coordinate the promotional 
activities of the various state wheat 
commissions, the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn., the Bak- 
ers of America program and the 
millers’ Wheat Flour Institute pro- 
gram, remembering that the great- 
est market for wheat and wheat 
products is right here at home. 

“No industry can afford to re- 
main on the defensive forever,” Mr. 
Vesecky said, ‘no matter how good 

(Turn to FESTIVAL, page 30) 
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Profit—the Operative Miller’s Goal 
It’s as American as the 4th of July 








No need to apologize for profit . . . in low margin 
business such as flour milling, improvements in 
results do not come easily—but the rewards are 
even more important than in high margin industries 











By Alden Ackels 
Fine « let’s clear the air concern- 


ing my personal beliefs on the 
subjects of profit. Some people feel 
that it is desirable to apologize for 
profit. I do not. Profit, in the U.S., is 
as American as the 4th of July. It is 
the essential ingredient in the Amer- 
ican economy, as our economy has 
been and is now constituted. 


It provides a stimulus for growth 
in the economy, the business organ- 
ization, and the individual. Plans and 
hopes for profit provide the incentive 
for investment in new equipment, 
new mills, new jobs, and new prod- 
ucts; by business, by the managers 
of investment funds, and by the in- 
dividual investor. 


Your job, my job, every wage em- 
ployee and, yes, union leaders are 
all dependent on profit over the long 
term for our livelihood. The common 
alternatives to a profit motive eco- 
nomy are Communism and the vari- 
ous other forms of socialism. Even 
those economic systems display a 
measure of the need for recognition 
of excellence in management and 
productivity—a profit motive, if you 
will. Profit is a wage for the use of 
people’s savings-for-capital. 

It is a measure of the degree of 
the excellence of management. Legal- 
ly gotten, it is as legitimate as mar- 
riage; as essential to the health of 
our economic system as the food we 
eat and the air we breathe is to us. 


Never apo'ogize for profit—apolo- 
gize only for the lack of it. 
My discussion concerns the miller 


as a businessman and his efforts to 
help maximize profits for his com- 


pany. It is a discussion of the miller 
as a manager and the effects of his 
decision making on the results of the 
business. 

When I first started to prepare this 
material it was my hope that I could 
clearly portray the major areas of 
opportunity in 
a positive, con- 
crete way by 
recommendin g 
goals and 
benchmarks 
which any mill- 
er might use. 
It did not take 
long to deter- 
mine we do not all itch in the 
same place. Therefore, I.shall be talk- 
ing largely of average data for cur- 
rent performance and potentials that 
may be read from the literature. The 
sources of information on which this 
paper is based are: The Bureau of 
Census 1954 Census of Manufac- 
tures; the Millers National Federation 
expense studies; The Northwestern 
Miller, and the Southwestern Miller. 

Because that data must be inter- 
polated, you may not agree with the 
results of my calculations. It is not 
important whether you agree with 
my data, but it is important to your 
firm that you know where you stand 
in relation to industry. If you don’t 
like my data, work up your own. 





that 


There is a myriad of ways in 
which the operative miller can and 
does contribute to the profit or loss of 
his business; however, there are two 
major areas which are definitely the 
most important. We shall concentrate 
on them. They are: (1) Mill control 
raw material conversion; and (2) ex- 
pense control. 


Fiour Mill Control— 
Raw Material Conversion 

The Bureau of the Census data 
shows that yields, for years, in the 
flour milling business have averaged 
72% total extraction on the basis of 
dirty wheat ground. Various research 
studies have shown endosperm con- 
tent of wheat to be in the range of 
80% to 88%. I have never seen such 
a study showing less than 80% for 
sound wheats. 

Research studies have also shown 
that the bran and germ fragment con- 
tamination of straight grade flours 
usually runs 1% to 2% by weight. 

A 1% improvement in total extrac- 
tion usually works out to be an in- 
crease in value of about 4¢ minimum 
per cwt. A recent Technical Commit- 
tee study of four different types of 


PAALPAPAFAISISSF 


EDITOR'S NOTE—Mr. Ackels is 
with Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn. His paper was delivered before 
the Association of Operative Millers 
technical conference in St. 
May 26. 


Louis 


BOOP 


wheat evaluated at currently reported 
prices showed, for the four different 
types: 4.5¢, 4.6¢, 5.3¢, and 6¢. The 
average miller would seem to have a 
minimum opportunity to earn 32¢ 
cwt. more for his grind than he now 
makes. There are millers today who 
are earning at least 16¢ of that dif- 
ferential. This can mean, for example, 
that the average miller has an oppor- 
tunity to earn the equivalent of an 
additional $320,000 per year on a mil- 
lion cwt. from a 4,000 ewt. mill, be- 
fore income taxes. 

It means that on the same volume 
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there are many millers today who are 
earning at least $160,000 per year 
more from their grind than is the av- 
erage. This is the miller’s contribu- 
tion to profit from his milling effort. 

Milling techniques that result in 
longer extractions usually result also 
in lower bran and germ fragment 
contamination, which means that the 
miller may well improve the quality 
of his product in his effort to extend 
his extraction levels. 

Maximum profit and maximum ex- 
traction levels of the highest priced 
grades are not necessarily synony- 
mous, Perhaps the firm has a profit- 
able market for clear flour, but a 
limited market for patent. It may 
make no sense at all to increase pa- 
tent extraction at the expense of 
profitable clear volume. The most 
“profitable” extraction levels should 
be the miller’s goal and not simply 
the highest “priced’”’ levels. 

Patent extraction levels may some- 
times be increased significantly by 
selection at the expense of 
clear quality. The re- 
maining clear may be 
down-graded in price 
sufficiently to result in 
an over-all 
through having taken 
more patent. There are 
two old sayings in the 
milling business that 
have much truth for 
the operative miller 
“Anyone can make good 


stream 


loss, 
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patent flour, but it takes a good mill- 
er to make good clear flour.” 

The other is: “The profits of the 
milling business come from the tail 
of the mill.” These statements are 
largely true and significant, because 
seldom, if ever, does sale of the pa- 
tent flour contribute enough income 
to cover the cost of materials and 
the operating expense of the business. 
The profit, if any, from the sale of 
patent, must come from the best han- 
dling of the by-products by the miller, 
and intelligent marketing of those 
products by the sales organization. 

The miller needs to know the ef- 
fect of his actions—what result will 
provide the greatest profit—and then 
work vigorously for that result. There 
can be no simple formula. In this area 
of his responsibility the miller must 
be a businessman; have good liaison 
with others in the organization; know 
his costs; and help work out the most 
profitable operation. 

New processes and new products 
open a s‘gnificant opportunity for the 
miller. For example, fine grinding and 
air classification have opened a new 
book for as yet unknown possibilities 
for the miller to exploit his skills. We 
should embrace this, and every other 
opportunity, to add value to our prod- 
uct. Vigorous effort in this direction 
involves risk, which is inherent in any 
business. It must always be remem- 
bered that, “You can’t keep one foot 
on first base and steal second.” 


Flour Mill Expense Control 

Various studies have indicated that 
the average miller takes only about 
10¢ cwt. or $0.16 per dollar of sales 
in net profit before income taxes on 
his big sack business. This is a mea- 
ger margin to justify the investment 
in milling properties and working 
capital. Every operative miller needs 
to exert every effort to help increase 
that margin for the health of his in- 
dustry and his business. 

One study of the southwestern bak- 
ery flour market shows average value 
added by manufacture to be 16% of 
the sales price. Other studies have 
shown lower results—more nearly 
14%. The recent Technical Commit- 
tee study of milling recovery values 
for four different types of wheat, 
based on then current market prices, 
showed value added by manufacture 
to be on the average (for better than 
average yield levels) 98%, 14.3%, 
15.3% and 15.4% for the four types 
evaluated. 
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Because those extraction levels 
were higher than average, and be- 
cause there is a definite tendency in 
publicly quoted sales prices to be a 
bit on the high side, it is probable 
that the average recovery levels pro- 
vide values added by manufacture 
substantially under 16% of the sales 
price. 


A time series study of expense 
based upon Millers National Federa- 
tion expense data will show that av- 
erage total expense takes about 89% 
of the average added value. Manufac- 
turing expense on the average gen- 
erally takes about 54% of the total 
expense. It can be seen that the op- 
erative miller, therefore, has a very 
real and large part in controlling 
profitability of the sale in his use of 
expense monies. It would appear that 
each penny per cwt. saved in expense 
will increase the average pretax 
profit by 10%. 


The maintenance of daily produc- 
tion rates greatly affects profit. A 
10% increase in daily production 
rates without loss of extraction or 
quality could mean (based on the av- 
erages) a lower unit expense of about 
7le¢ ewt. This can be the equivalent 
of a 75% increase in per unit, pretax 
profit, based on the 10¢ just quoted. 
To be real, the increased volume 
available has to be sold. 

The economist does not think of 
“capacity” as we are used to con- 
sidering it in the milling business. He 
says that “capacity” is equivalent to 
the “cheapest” operating rate. He 
also says that the “best” operating 
rate is the rate that yields the great- 
est total profit. The miller should help 
his firm determine these rates and 
help to the limit of his opportunity 
to operate within them. These rates 
are not the same for all, and they 
will change. 

Based upon the Census of Manu- 
factures data, flour milling has been 
producing at an average rate of 6.52 
cewt. per man 
hour for factory 
people, which is 
the highest rate 
I have found in 
any food indus- 
try. Feeds were 
next with an av- 
erage of 6.47. We know, however, 
that many newer feed units are op- 
erating in the 20 to 30 cwt. per man 
hour range. Flour milling can and 
must show such progress. There are 
other bulk material industries some- 
what comparable to milling in their 
manpower requirements that were 
averaging in the range of 6.84 to 
14.88 cwt. per man hour, as reported 
in the 1954 Census of Manufactures. 


Flour milling averages 18.37 h.p. 
per factory worker employed as 
shown in the 1954 census data. Other 
highly efficient bulk material indus- 
tries, somewhat comparable to mill- 
ing, employ up to 52 h.p. per man. 
While flour milling was the first au- 
tomated industry in 1785, there is 
still obvious room for further im- 
provement. It is our job, as operative 
millers, to determine how, and then 
proceed. Bulk delivery is a significant 
step in the right direction. 


There is less dependable data that 
has come to my attention on which 
to base similar studies for the feed 
industry; however, there is some data 
and some reasonable assumption can 
be made on which to point up oppor- 
tunities in this industry. 


Feed Mill Control— 
Raw Materials Conversion 

In my experience, total net weight 
losses in manufacturing formula feeds 
above 1%, for all reasons, are exces- 
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sive. The most common sources of 
actual weight losses are: 


1. Actual weights of materials re- 
ceived were lower than billed 
weights which may have been 
used for inventory records. 

2. Ingredient dust losses incurred 
in handling and processing, such 
as cut-in hoppers and grinder 
dust collectors, as well as resi- 
due in ingredient bags. 


3. Moisture losses such as in grind- 
ing grains, pellet coolers, and 
warehouse exposure to very dry 
climates. 


4. Inaccurate weights on outbound 
finished products. 


The operative miller responsible for 
feed manufacturing can make signifi- 
cant contributions to profit by main- 
taining close control of such actual 
weight losses. Excessive losses in 
these areas are usually susceptible to 
relatively simple correction. 


Dollar losses in blending due to 
substitution of materials can be most 
costly. Because feeds tend to be sold 
on a protein basis, and protein costs 
money, there is usually a tendency to- 
ward protein consciousness on the 
part of operatives and quality control 
people. Millers will generally tend 
to deviate on the high side in the use 
of high protein materials to insure 
adequate protein in the finished prod- 
uct. 

There is no accurate, average data 
which has come to my attention from 
which we can draw conclusions; how- 
ever, it is possible to set up a hypo- 
thetical case to demonstrate the 
profit and loss potentialities of ac- 
curate control by the operative mill- 
er in this area of his responsibility. 

The prices in this example, for ma- 
terials, were recent prices in Cali- 
fornia. The assumption is made that 
we are merchandising a top quality 
poultry mash in which the expenses 
for promotion, sale, and credit are a 
significant factor and in which the 
manufacturing expense is based on 
the average of a full line feed mill: 


Bulk prices—44% soybean meal..... $3.97/cwt. 
Ue GUND Secccccdoconcescocssecs 5.95/cwt. 
EEE - nu. 0% hid 0030 ¢ecnnsceeeness 2.10/cwt. 
BOFTE ccecvecsvecesecccccccceues 2.48/cwt. 

High energy poultry mash: 

Selling Se “canecdseeeseabenset $4.00 
Cost of materials ......... $3.00 
pe rrr 75 

3.75 

Profit before income tax ...... $0.25 


Substitute 1% fish for 1% 


OS eae $0.0385—15.4% profit loss 
Substitute 1% fish for 1% 

OS OR re $0.0247— 9.9% profit loss 
Substitute 44% $.B for 

1% millfeed ...... $0.0187— 7.5% profit loss 


Substitute 44% S.B for 
CT BOP cc wccsce $0. 0149— 5.9% profit loss 
In addition to the economics of ma- 
terial costs, today’s very carefully 
balanced feeds require the highest de- 
gree of quality control to insure satis- 
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factory feeding results, and satisfied 
customers. 


Feed Manufacturing 
Expense Control 

In the example quoted, we have 
used 75¢ cwt. as total expense. A fair 
average for all of the old plants, in- 
terspersed with new plants, manufac- 
turing a complete range of animal 
and poultry feeds, might be 40%, or 
30¢, ewt. for manufacturing. 

At this rate, each penny per cwt., 
or 20¢ ton in expense saved, can in- 
crease pretax profit by 4%. A 10% 
increase in daily production rates, if 
accomplished without increasing 
dollar expense, can mean 8¢ cwt. in- 
creased profit, or an increase in profit 
before tax of 33144 %. 

These are very real contributions to 
profit which are within the control of 
the miller. He should be fully aware 
of these opportunities and exert every 
effort to contribute as much as he 
can in these areas to the success and 
profit of the business. 

In the 1954 census data, feed mill- 
ing was shown to average 16.76 con- 
nected h.p. per person employed. 
Many new plants greatly exceed this 
figure; however, there is evidence of 
great opportunity in the feed industry 
for greater mechanization, especially 
when one recalls that, on the average, 
we can operate about 200 h.p. for the 
cost of a man. 

I have tried to point up the oppor- 
tunities a miller has, in his two ma- 
jor areas of business control, to con- 
tribute to profit. These opportunities 
are real and no doubt the millers at 
this meeting are here because of their 
interest in such possibilities for their 
business. In such low margin busi- 
nesses as the flour and feed milling 
industries, improvements in results 
do not come easily, but the rewards 
are even more important than in high 
margin industries. 

One of my favorite quotations is 
from a prayer by Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr. He could well have had an op- 
erative miller in mind when he said: 
“God grant me the serenity to ac- 
cept the things I cannot change; the 
courage to change the things I can; 
and the wisdom to know the differ- 
ence.” 

—The New Miller is Coming— 


Sales Head Named 
For Fluidizer Co. 


HOPKINS, MINN.—Claybourne A. 
Crouch has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Fluidizer Co., announced 
Chris L. Martin, general manager. 

The company, a manufacturer of 
air conveying systems for bulk ma- 
terials, is a division of the recently 
merged Superior Separator Co.- 
Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

Mr. Crouch formerly was a sales 
executive of United Conveyor Corp., 
Chicago. He is an engineering grad- 
uate of Purdue University. Mr. 
Crouch will supervise Fluidizer’s four 
national sales offices and 13 regional 
distributors in the food, baking and 
chemical industries. 


—The New Miller is Coming— 
Grain Merchandising 


Business Established 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS — Julian 
Scott has established his own grain 
merchandising business here at 200 
Hazelwood Drive. Mr. Scott was for 
20 years on the trading floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade for the 
UhlImann Grain Co. More recently he 
has been with the Goodpasture Grain 
& Milling Co. in Fort Worth. 

Mr. Scott announces that he will 
merchandise cereal and feed grains 
for domestic and export trade. 
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The Wheat Farmer and His Markets 


Some Economic Advice .. . 


Trim Production or Increase Product Demand 


By CARL BRUNS 
F all the qualities which a 
wheat grower must possess, the 
most necessary are those of tenacity 


and optimism. Always there have 
been the hazards of weather, insects 
and diseases. But the biggest prob- 


lem in recent years has been asso- 
ciated with surplus production, which 
is to say that the wheat grower has 
been doing his job too well. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938 provided a minimum national 
wheat acreage allotment of 55 mil- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—Mr. Bruns is 
president of the National Association 
of Wheat Growers. His address was 
presented before the Millers Nation- 
al Federation 
Chicago. 


annual meeting in 
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lion acres ... based on an average 
yield of 12.7 bu. per acre. However, 
when this national allotment was es- 
tablished, the planners did not take 
into account the possibilities that 
wheat yields would rise so drama- 
tically over the years. During the pe- 
riod between 1952 and 1958, wheat 
farmers boosted the national average 
per-acre yields to 17.8 bu. 

The breakthroughs in production 
have resulted in a sharp buildup in 
wheat stocks since 1952. We have 
added to the wheat carryover until, 
on July 1, 1959, it amounted to 1,277 
million bushels. 

Faced with the growing carryover, 
wheat growers began to take a long, 
searching look into the future. We 


realized that the wheat surplus could 
not continue to build up indefinitely. 

This left us with two alternatives: 
Either we must trim our production 
or we must increase the demand for 
our products. 

But as I mentioned before, wheat 
production is no place for the timid 
and the easily discouraged. We were 
not content to sit idly by while our 
industry deteriorated. 

Oregon wheat growers went to 
their legislature in 1947 and asked 
for the establishment of a wheat com- 
mission to which every grower in the 
state would pay a tax of one-half 
cent per bushel. This set the pattern 
for six other states—-Washington, 
Idaho, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado 
and North Dakota. The levy in all 
of these states ranges between two 
and five mills per bushel. 

Growers in Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington are grouped into a re- 
gional association, Western Wheat 
Associates. In the Great Plains, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, and Kansas grow- 
ers established the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn. 

These farmer-financed, farmer-con- 
trolled organizations are primarily 
concerned with expanding markets 
for U.S. wheat. They are working on 
two fronts, at home and abroad. 

First, let us consider the foreign 
market. Western Wheat Associates, 


in cooperation with the Great Plains 
Wheat Market Development Assn., at 
the present time has two market de- 
velopment offices in Asia—at New 
Delhi, India, and Karachi, Pakistan. 
The two regional wheat associations 
have agreed to combine the entire 
Asian Area into one market develop- 
ment program with both regions par- 
ticipating in the financing and opera- 
tion of the entire program. Under 
this agreement, effective July 1, 1960, 
GPWMDA will also be represented 
through the wheat office now located 
in Tokyo. In addition, the Great 
Plains association maintains an office 
at Lima, Peru, and at Rotterdam in 
The Netherlands. The Great Plains 
association also has set up a market 
development program for Central 
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America and the Caribbean island 
countries. This work is handled out 
of the office in Washington 

Furthermore, an African office is 
under consideration. When this office 
is established, these grower organiza- 
tions will be working on five conti- 
nents and about 60 different coun- 
tries. 

In their overseas efforts to expand 
the market for U.S. wheat, growers 
have received valuable help through 
the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, common- 
ly known as Public Law 480. The act 
made possible certain sales of sur- 
plus farm commodities in exchange 
for foreign currencies. This act has 
been especially helpful to underde- 
veloped countries, for it has made it 
possible for them to secure needed 
food. In turn, a considerable part of 
the currencies received in payment 
is loaned back to these countries for 
economic development. 

And PL 480 also contains a pro- 
vision that a small portion of these 
foreign currencies can be used by 
market development groups in thei! 
efforts to build permanent dollar 
markets for U.S. farm products. 

The wheat market development or- 
ganizations have made extensive use 
of this provision in their overseas pro- 
grams. Working in close cooperation 
with the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, these groups can use foreign 
currencies to finance much of their 
foreign market development program. 
The dollar costs are met by the 
growers 

The buildup in farm surpluses. . 
and the passage of PL 480, could well 
mark a turning point in American 
agriculture. For centuries the domes- 
tic market has been the primary tar- 
get of American farmers, and it al- 
ways will be. But we concerned our- 
selves so completely with the domes- 
tic market that the foreign market 
was almost ignored. 


Production Tailored 

We tailored our production and 
geared our marketing system to the 
domestic market. The foreign market 
entered our thinking only when it 
Was necessary to drain off periodic 
overflows. 

But production above and beyond 
domestic needs seems to have become 
a permanent part of the agricultural 
scene. For a prosperous, expanding 
American agriculture, we must give 
more consideration to the needs of 
foreign customers as well. 

This explains much of the think- 
ing behind the wheat grower move- 
ments to expand the demand for 
wheat in overseas markets 

Western Wheat Associates was or- 
ganized by Pacific Northwest grow- 
ers as their foreign marketing arm 
And, up to the present, most efforts 
of the Great Plains association have 
been directed to the development of 
overseas markets 

The reason is these grower organ- 
izations felt that, through their over- 
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seas programs, there was consider- 
able opportunity to produce quicker, 
more striking results. It did not mean 
that they had become so absorbed in 
the foreign market that they had 
turned their backs on the domestic 
market 
There are many factors which fa- 
vor an increase in the U.S. wheat ex- 
ports. First is a global shortage of 
food. Some countries are capable of 
producing far more food than is nec- 
essary to feed and take care of their 
own populations. The U.S. is one of 
those lucky few. On the other hand, 
there are many areas of the world 


where food production is far below 
what is needed for an adequate diet. 

Second, there is a trend toward in- 
dustrialization, accompanied by a ris- 
ing standard of living. In many coun- 
tries, especially in Africa, South 
America and Asia, this will mean 
a change in diets toward the con- 
sumption of more wheat foods. 

In this drive for economic develop- 
ment, we are seeing the construction 
of new manufacturing and processing 
including flour mills. We 
recognize that the American economy 
would draw more benefits if the 
wheat could be processed in the U.S. 


plants, 
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and shipped over in the form of flour 
However, since these countries are 
going ahead with their construction 
plans, we have little choice in the 
matter. In markets which are being 
converted from flour to wheat, we 
must attempt to get a fair share of 
this market for U.S. wheat growers 
Another Factor 

There is still another factor in 
these national drives toward self-suf- 
ficiency. In many countries the gov- 
ernments are trying to boost local 
wheat production in a variety of 
ways. These efforts, at best, have re- 
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Bill Stewart helps make 
Commander Larabee 
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Bill Stewart is young but as mature as golden 
wheat when heavy heads bend the stalk. His 
youth gives him the drive to stay with the rigs 
as they thunder northward through the ripening 
grain. Maturity gives him the discerning eye 
necessary for his job. Commander Larabee’s 
crop survey moves fast and far . . . sometimes 
ahead of the harvest . . . sometimes abreast of 
it . . . following the mainlines and the spurs. In 
the wide country, it’s often the prairie-bound 
elevator and the field on the horizon that yields 
the finest grain. 
Like others on Commander’s survey team, Bill 
learned his grains early and well. His dad re- 
members with pride the flashing sparks from 
the straw burner, fork-blistered hands and the 
neck that burned from sun, sweat and chaff. His 
concern for quality is typical of the dozens of 
bronzed Commander Larabee experts whose ex- 
perienced eyes assay the harvest. 
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sulted in only partial success. For 
the climate in large areas of the 
world is unsuitable for production of 
wheat, especially good quality mill- 
ing wheat such as the hard wheats 
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ports. USDA is now estimating that Despite 
experts during this current fiscal 
year will approach 500 million bush- 
els, far above the original estimates. 
Wheat exports this year are expected 


this fact, we have seen a 
steady decline in per-capita consump- 


tion of wheat foods 


In.1909 consumption of wheat foods 
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Several 
foods 


decades ago our choice of 
was limited. But with the 
growth in modern transportation, 


packaging and preservation methods, 


we were exposed to a wide variety of 
foods the year around. The 
no longer dominated our diet 


averaged 310 lb. per person, compared 
to only 166 lb. in 1959. Only in re- 
cent years has there been stability in 
the downward trend in per capita 
wheat consumption here in America 
The increase in population has man- 
aged to offset per capita 
consumption, resulting in a remark- 
ably level rate of total consumption. 
Why has this occurred? A 
tributing factor, I’m sure, is 
availability of other foods. 


grown in the Great Plains region of 
the US. 

Since these industrialization meas- 
ures are also accompanied by a shift 
to large, mechanized baking, we be- 
lieve that there is a good reason to 
promote the export of quality milling 
wheats from the U.S. for blending 
with locally grown wheat. 

We see encouragement 
ing the latest 


to be the second highest on record. 
Now, let’s take a look at the 
mestic market. Wheat growers 
lize that the domestic market is—and 
always will be—the prime outlet for 
their products. It is a high-quality, 
cash market that each year requires 
nearly 500 million bushels 
Nutritionists tell us that wheat 
foods have always been one of the 
best buys on the grocery shelves. 


seasons 
do- habits 
rea- This 
ably is 


increased competition prob 
the biggest reason why the 
consumption of wheat foods suffered 

We are told that there is a relation- 
ship between the income and con- 
sumption of various wheat foods. As 
incomes rise there is a trend toward 
commercial bakery products, rolls 
and specialty breads. Surveys also 
show that, as incomes rise, a smaller 
proportion of the food dollar is spent 
on wheat food products. With an ex- 
panding economy and a rising stand 
ard of living, we have both an op- 
portunity and a challenge in this field 
for promotion and sale of wheat 
foods. 


losses in 


con- 
in review- the 


figures on wheat ex- 





Convenience Foods 


It should be pointed out that we 
also can expect a trend toward more 
convenience foods. Women in eve1 
larger numbers are joining the na- 
tion’s working force. They want foods 
which can be quickly and easily pre- 
pared and served. Food processors 
will continue to bring out new prod- 
ucts in brightly packaged forms. Of 
this we can be sure: There will be 
plenty of competition for the con- 
sumer’s food dollar. 

Economists predict that there will 
be a 60% increase in food expendi- 
tures during the next decade. We 
want to make sure that wheat foods 
receive their share of this expanded 
market. 

I think you will see these trends 
the wheat grower organizations 

during the next decade: 
A growth in the number of state 

* wheat commissions. Several state 
grower organizations are already 
making plans to ask for legislation 
authorizing the establishment of 
wheat commissions and a deduction 
on wheat Probably several 
such commissions will be organized 
during the next few years, thus add- 
ing to the strength of our promotional 
programs. 

9 A consolidation of efforts to pro- 

*mote all classes of U.S wheat. 
During the early period of growth 
of state and regional organizations, 
there was an emphasis on pushing 
only certain classes of wheat. But 
we recognize that we cannot promote 
one class of wheat to the disadvan- 
tage of another class. We must work 
to the benefit of the over-all in- 
dustry. Closer cooperation between 
state and regional organizations will 
wipe out the competition and ‘“‘pro- 
vincial” attitudes. 


@O white the combines are on the move a good man 
can hook a toe on a tractor lug and learn a lot. Bill 
talks some, but mostly he listens to reports on the 
weather, crop progress, and to predictions as to which 
areas will yield Commander Larabee quality grain. 


Ors the grain that counts . . . whether the truck is in 
a semi or a one ton pick-up. Here, at Hayes, Kansas, 
Bill pulls a sample. From now on it’s up to the 
laboratory. Quality is double-checked before Com- 
mander buys to be sure top producing counties are 
again on the mark. 


sales. 


Orsi and his freckle-nosed friend will never 
know whether their bread is made from grain 
ripened in the fields near Langdon or Mercer in 
North Dakota . . . or whether Nebraska or 
Kansas furnished it. But, they know that if it’s 
bread made from Commander Larabee flour, 
it’s the best. Bill knows, too, that every member 
of the Commander family . . . from field to flour 
...is rightfully proud of his contribution to the 
vigor and strength of the nation . .. and proud 
to help make Commander Larabee better to 
buy from, 


3. Growers will become increasing- 

ly active in promoting wheat 
foods in the domestic market. At 
present, growers have been hampered 
by a lack of funds, but an increase 
in the number of wheat commissions 
will enable growers to organ'ze more 
ambitious plans in this field, to sup- 
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plement the already effective work 
of the millers and bakers. 

After a recent seminar in Highland 
Park, Ill., grower participants voted 
to set up a temporary committee to 
draft a plan bringing growers into a 
coordinated domestic promotion pro- 
gram. 


In the next decade, there likely 

* will be closer cooperation between 
various food promotion groups to re- 
turn food to its No. 1 place in the 
family budget. There has been a ten- 
dency on the part of American con- 
sumers to earmark sizeable portions 
of their income to a new refrigerator, 
a second car, a bigger house, and 
other instalment payments. Food 
costs are becoming a residual ex- 
pense—after the major part of the 
family income has been allocated. 
This trend must be reversed. 

I should add that we cannot over- 
look the public relations value of the 
wheat grower organizations’ efforts 
to solve their own problems. 

We have received many favorable 
comments about the fact that wheat 
growers are interested in finding a 
solution to their problems to the ex- 
tent that they are investing their own 
money in expanding markets. This 
has been a valuable product cf our 
market development work. 
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Price Trends of Wheat Millfeeds 


For the 1959 to 1960 Crop Year 


BELIEVE that most of us can 
I agree that wheat millfeed prices 
during the 1959 to 1960 crop year 
have been generally disappointing. 
However, in the over-all agricultural 
picture, millfeeds have not been alone 
in lower price experience. The soy- 
bean crushing industry has gone 
through a very disappointing year, 
with soybean oil and soybean meal 
often priced under the cost of pro- 
duction. You have probably all seen 
financial statements from mixed feed 
companies showing lower volume and 
lower profits for the current period. 

Let’s take a look at what has hap- 
pened in millfeed prices specifically. 
Somewhat consistent with over-all 
market outlooks, millfeed prices early 
in November 1959 showed promise 
of firmness. Many segments of the 
feeding industry remembered the 
bullish developments during the 1958- 
1959 season. 

A severe drouth was developing in 
Europe, and there were prospects of 
exporting wheat millfeed as well as 
other feed ingredients overseas. By 
the end of November 1959 the wheat 
millfeeds markets seemed to be un- 
dergoing a change in outlook. Small 
price advances scored during the 
month could not hold. We ended No- 
vember 1959 with Kansas City bulk 
midds. fully $5 ton under the corre- 
sponding day of 1958. Sacked bran, 
which traded at a narrow range all 
during November, ended the month 
approximately $3 ton under 1958. Fol- 
lowing through in December 1959 we 
began to see the signs that were to 
hold the millfeed prices, as well as 
over-all grain and feed ingredient 
prices, in check during the winter 
months. We will discuss these factors 
in a few minutes. Kansas City bulk 
midds. went through a general de- 
cline all during December of 1959, 
until on December 31, the Kansas 
City cash midds. close was $32 to 
$32.75. This was a full $11.50 ton un- 
der December 31, 1958. Sacked bran 
was off $10.80 ton from the com- 
parable month of the prior year. The 
story during January and February 
of 1960 was generally the same. Ex- 
cept for the development of a port 
strike, millfeed price advances were 
limited and declines quickly devel- 
oped after each price appreciation. 
Finally, bulk midds. broke under $30 
in Kansas City on Feb. 9, 1960. Going 
into January and February of 1960, 
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By B. C. McCOY 


Kansas City bulk midds. continued 
to trade at $5 to $10 ton under the 
same months of 1958. 


March, 1960, Recovery 

Following the very disappointing 
winter months, we entered the month 
of March 1960 with millfeed, milo, 
corn and other feed ingredients at 
distressingly low levels. Markets were 
due for recovery. Slightly better live- 
stock feeding margins, along with 
unusually severe March winter weath- 
er, enabled us to see a recovery in 
wheat millfeed prices and most feed 
ingredients during the month of 
March. However, by the first day of 
April, 1960, the price appreciation of 
wheat millfeed had run its course, 
and lower prices began to develop. 
This lower trend continued through 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. McCoy is 
with the Ralston Purina Co., Kansas 
City. His address was delivered be- 
fore the Kansas Wheat Festival held 
at Dodge City May 25-26. 
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the month of April and into the first 
several days of May, with Kansas 
City cash wheat midds. finally reach- 
ing a low of $26 on May 9, 1960. 


Outside Conditions 


Many of you who are not in daily 
contact with the wheat millfeed mar- 
ket probably see reports of rapid 
price advances and declines. Most of 
the time a small market swing is 
based upon supply and demand fac- 
tors. Sometimes severe price swings 
are caused by unexpected outside 
conditions. Let’s take for example the 
port strikes during last year. The 
Eastern and Gulf longshoremen’s la- 
bor contract was to expire about 
Sept. 30, 1959. The longshoremen ac- 
tually went on strike on Oct. 1. This 
was a direct cause of Kansas City 
bulk midds. jumping from $31 ton on 
Sept. 28, 1959, to $36 ton on Oct. 1 
—a period of four trading days. You 
may recall that on Oct. 6 President 
Eisenhower invoked the Taft-Hartley 
Act and on Oct. 8, the committee was 
appointed as the first step in securing 
an injunction to return to work. 

When the end of the port strike 
was foreseen, Kansas City bulk midds. 
dropped from $36.75 on Oct. 7 to $32 
in four trading days. A similar price 
swing developed in December 1959 
after expiration of the 81-day cooling 
off period. A port strike seemed pos- 
sible right up to the last moment. 
But when settlement was made, the 
Kansas City bulk midds. market 
dropped $5 ton in five trading days. 
The same sharp market reaction has 


developed with failure of the-Summit 
Meeting. 


Price Level Factors 


What were the factors that caused 
the general low price levels for mill- 
feed during the 1959 to 1960 feeding 
year? It is not too difficult to recog- 
nize the major conditions. 

About this time last year we had 
just finished a profitable feeding year 
for most segments of the poultry and 
livestock industry. Prices of meat, 


milk and eggs had been at relatively 
high levels, and most feeders enjoyed 
good profits. During May last year, 
however, changes began to take place 
which were to reverse the profitable 


feeding trend. There was rapid ex- 
pansion in many of the livestock and 
poultry enterprises. In hogs, we 
planned and grew the biggest pig 
crops since the end of World War II 

. . 101 million head. 

Broiler production reached a record 
level of 1,730 million birds. The tur- 
key crop was a record, with 82 mil- 
lion birds. There were record numbers 
of beef cattle in the feed lots and on 
the ranges. As a natural consequence 
of the livestock and poultry expan- 
sion, we set in motion factors that 
caused a downward trend in livestock 
and poultry prices. Eggs dropped to 
the lowest level of 18 years during 
the last half of 1958-59 feeding year. 
Broiler prices sagged to record lows 
under the burden of heavy supplies. 
We saw hog prices approaching the 
$13 level as early as October 1959, 
and then drop to even lower prices 
during most of the fall months. 

The lower livestock and poultry 
prices meant lower returns to the 
farmer. We saw the farmer cut back 
his purchase of formula feeds. We 
entered the 1959 crop year with a 
record supply of feed commodities. 
On corn alone, we harvested 4,361,- 
000,000 bu. In the face of the heavy 
corn supplies, Mother Nature took a 
hand with still another factor. Much 
of the corn was harvested wet, and 
the rains, snow and high humidity 
during the winter months prevented 
sufficient natural drying. This condi- 
tion developed into a very important 
factor during the winter and spring 
of this year. Because of the quality 
danger of carrying wet corn into the 
spring and summer months, the farm- 
er fed the corn heavily. There is still 
wet corn on many farms in Nebraska 
and Iowa. 


Nutrition Factors 

Let’s break our thoughts here for 
a few minutes and review the nutri- 
tion factors of wheat millfeeds. As a 
general statement, when discussing 
nutrition of a feed commodity such 
as wheat millfeed, we must keep two 
things in mind: We must think of the 
economic factors of the commodity 
in relation to similar commodities in 
the feed market. Secondly, we must 
know the nutritional value of the 
commodity in relation to the specific 
animal. Generally, wheat millfeeds 
are considered in the middle protein 
class, along with such commodities 
as gluten feed and distillers grain. 
The middle protein commodities are 
to be distinguished from the high pro- 
tein group such as soybean oil meal, 
cottonseed meal, meatscrap, etc. 

When we take our knowledge of 
nutrition and put it to work in a 
practical manner in feed formulation, 
our major objective is to balance the 
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Millfeeds During the Past Year 


Those of you who have worked closely with mill- 
feed markets during the past year will agree, 
| believe, that we have gone—and continue to go 
—through a very interesting year. We have seen 
times of millfeed surpluses and shortages. We 
have lived through port strikes, flour mill explo- 
sions, and most recently are living in the middle 
of a very tense international situation. All of 
these factors have had their influence on wheat 
millfeed markets. It should be interesting to take 
a few minutes and trace the trend of the millfeed 
prices during the past feeding year, considering 
generally, more normal conditions of supply and 








protein and energy levels of the 
formula. There are other minor ad- 
justments to be made. A simple ex- 
ample of balancing a protein is the 
fact that 100 lb. wheat midds. and 
30 lb. soybean oil meal would be 
balanced protein-wise with 130 Ib. 
gluten feed. In steer feeding, either 
one of these choices would be ab- 
solutely acceptable. In other words, 
there would be no difference in the 
growth result in steers. In poultry 
formula the story is different. For 
poultry we have to balance produc- 
tive energy as well as protein. We 
can say here that the energy balance 
in poultry feeds is of the utmost im- 
portance. 


A simple example of this is the 
fact that 100 Ib. midds. and 25 Ib. 
soybean meal would be an approxi- 
mate good balance of both protein 
and energy with 112 lb. of gluten 
feed and 13 Ib. corn or milo. 


Would you like to carry this a step 
further and follow through on a 
formula adjustment of wheat mill- 
feed to competitive ingredients ? 


As a general rule of thumb, on to- 
day’s markets, 1% protein is worth 
about 50¢. Our terminology for pro- 
ductive energy can be stated in terms 
of therm of energy per 100 lb. One 
therm is worth about 20¢ per ton of 
feed. Let’s go back and compare the 
midds. with gluten feed. Gluten feed 
is 23% protein and midds. are 16% 
protein, giving gluten feed an ad- 
vantage of 7% protein. At 50¢ per 

% of protein, this gives an advan- 
tage of $3.50 in the gluten feed on a 
protein basis. 


The next step will be to adjust for 
the energy factor of the two com- 
modities. Midds. have 60 therms per 
100 lb. productive energy, with glu- 
ten feed at 56 therms per 100 lb. This 
gives midds. a productive energy ad- 
vantage of 4 therms per 100 lb. At 
20% per therm, the midds. would have 
approximately 80¢ advantage in pro- 
ductive energy over the gluten feed. 
In the final calculation, the gluten 
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feed with a $3.50 advantage of pro- 
tein value less the 80¢ difference for 
productive energy would give the glu- 
ten feed a net advantage of $2.70 ton 
on a protein-energy comparison with 
wheat midds. When considering the 
value of wheat millfeeds in a formula, 
this same calculation must be made 
with a number of ingredients. 

Actually, the over-all nutritional 
comparisons are practical and in use 
every day. There have been a num- 
ber of times during the past year 
when competitive feed ingredients 
have been substituted for wheat mill- 
feed all over the country. With the 
upswing in millfeed during the last 
10 days, various combinations of feed 
ingredients have begun to be substi- 
tuted for the wheat millfeed. 

Let’s take a quick summary of the 
place for millfeed in the various areas 
of feeding. 


Cattle—Wheat millfeeds continue to 
have a definite place in cattle formu- 
las strictly on an economic basis. 
Wheat millfeeds compete with other 
feed ingredients mostly on a protein 
balance basis. 

Poultry—Energy as well as protein 
balance of poultry rations is of prac- 
tical importance. Because of the rel- 
atively low energy of midds. it has 
only limited use in poultry formulas. 
There will be some millfeed used in 
pullet feeds, but very little in fatten- 
ing or broiler formulas. 

Hog—The current trend is away 
from the use of wheat millfeeds in 
hog rations. The farmer has his own 
grain, which is his source of the high 
energy ingredients. He is looking to 
the commercial feed manufacturer to 
supply him with a “High Protein- 
Mineral-Vitamin-Medicated” supple- 
ment. For these formulas, the high 
protein ingredients such as soybean 
meal and meatscrap are primarily 
used. 


A Look at the Future 

Let’s take a brief look at millfeed 
supply. 

Not being connected with the flour 
production plans, I have had to look 
for outside help in getting an esti- 
mate of wheat millfeed supply for 
the 1960 to 1961 crop year. The con- 
sensus is that it should remain com- 
parable to 1959 to 1960. There are 
some opinions that it may be slightly 
under the current year. 

Now for a look at livestock and 
poultry prices for the coming year. 
Let’s start with eggs. Our latest fig- 
ure indicates 4 to 5% fewer layers, 
and today eggs are about 5¢ doz. over 
last year. This coming fall we can 
expect the egg price to average 5 to 
10¢ over last year. Our broiler pro- 
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duction, which has been running be- 
low last fall, has recently showed 
signs of expanding. Georgia broilers 
have recently been averaging 16 to 
18¢ lb. As broiler numbers are ex- 
panded, we can expect another price 
drop. This could curtail further ex- 
pansion. 

In regard to hogs, I believe the 
last government figure showed an in- 
tention to cut back spring production 
13%. I do not believe that the farm- 
ers will follow through with this fig- 
ure. Many people familiar with the 
situation believe that a cut of 8 to 
10% would be more likely. Should 
the cut-back materialize, we can ex- 
pect hog prices to reach $18 to $20 
this summer. A drop to around $15 
to $16 during the fall months under 
the force of heavy marketing at that 
time would be a reasonable expecta- 
tion, followed by a recovery again 
during the winter months. 

In regard to cattle, the cattle cycle 
takes about 5 to 7 years. It looks 
like this coming fall we will have 
approximately 70 million beef cattle 
(excluding dairy numbers) on hand. 
During the winter months a good por- 
tion of these will be on ranges and 
will be fed a maintenance ration when 
pastures are poor or covered with 
snow. We are more interested in the 
cattle that will be in feed lots on 
full feed. The feeding of formulated 
rations expanded tremendously with 
the introduction of stilbestrol in feed 
formulas. The price outlook on cattle 
is not distressing, but it could be a 
little lower this fall than last. 


Ingredient Supplies 
We must consider a factor that 
in my opinion will exert great in- 
fluence on price outlook of wheat 
millfeed for the coming year. This is 
the price trend and total availability 
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of our feed grains and feed concen- 
trates. First, let us see what is 
planned for the Commodity Credit 
loan prices for the feed grain for the 
coming year: 


AVERAGE GRAIN LOAN PRICES AT 


FARM LEVEL 

1958 1959 1960 

Corn— 
(compliance) , $1.36 ‘ rer 
(non-compliance) . $1.06 $1.12 $1.06 
Grain sorghums ... $1.83 $1.52 $1.52 
Se ntads aued $ .6l $ .50 $ .50 
DOTGED «nuanweesads ve $ .93 $ .77 - 
After a sharp reduction in loan 


prices for the crop year 1959, we have 
a further reduction in the corn sup- 
port prices for the 1960 crop. The 
loan prices of the other grain crops 
remain. the same. 

A trend has developed which I think 
is extremely important to consider 
when thinking of wheat millfeed 
prices. For many years after World 
War II, the crop support price was 
generally figured as a floor price for 
grains, except during the force of 
the harvest. After the harvest, farm- 
ers would hold their grain at support 


(Continued on page 20) 
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The wheat harvest is on, thousands of com- 
bines moving into fields of golden grain. 
Right on the spot, too, are Pillsbury’s 
wheat scouts—gathering samples, rushing 
them to the nearest Pillsbury laboratory. 
There, chemists and technicians work around 
the clock, experimentally milling and baking 


the samples. Their findings are speeded 
back to our grain buyers, who quickly buy 
only those crops which will measure up to 
Pillsbury’s standards of quality—those which 
will insure uniform performance. (We share 
this information with our customers through 
frequent up-to-the-minute bulletins.) 
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levels, being able to get 
from the government. 

We have seen a gradual breakdown 
of this practice, and it became more 
obvious this year. Because of the tre- 
mendous production of corn and milo, 
coupled with the record carryover 
figures, we have seen corn and milo 
sell during most of the year under the 
loan levels. As a matter of fact, in 
Kansas City, milo has traded at 10 
to 20¢ under loan during most of the 
crop year. 

In addition to the grains, the sur- 
plus situation has made itself felt in 
the over-all feed commodity picture. 
We have discussed at length the low- 
er millfeed prices of last year. Over 
all high-protein ingredients have sold 
at 5% to 8% under last year. 

With this experience and with just 
a normal growing year, we are now 
looking at 1960-1961 with even great- 
er surpluses. With the farmers’ plant- 
ing intentions now in hand, we can 
see a total feed grain production of 
around 162 million tons. This produc- 
tion will be on top of a whopping 
feed grain carry-over of 78 million 
tons (last year’s carry-over was 68 
million tons). 

On top of the feed grain supplies, 
we can expect 30 million tons of by- 
product feeds and other concentrates. 
This will give us a total feed con- 
centrate supply of around 270 million 
tons, 7 million tons more than last 
year and the largest on record. 

In the face of these record supplies 
of feed grains and ingredients, we are 
looking at a cut-back in the number 
of animal units from 170.5 million 
units in 1959 to 1960 to an estimate 
of 168 million in 1960 to 1961. 

In conclusion, I feel surplus feed 
commodities are the most important 
factors to be considered for wheat 
millfeed prices for the coming year. 
This factor, coupled with the lower 
support prices, the trend away from 
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millfeed in poultry and hog formula- 
tion and the smaller number of ani- 
mal units this coming year, makes it 
appear that wheat millfeed prices 
should average about the same as 
last year. 





Disappearance of 
Feedstuffs for First 


Half of Season Down 


WASHINGTON —Disapparance of 
feedstuffs for the first half of the 
feeding season (October-March) was 
about 40,000 tons under the same pe- 
riod last season, despite a pickup in 
consumption of commercial feedstuffs 
during March, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

Consumption of commercial feed- 
stuffs during March totaled 1.8 mil- 
lion tons—an increase of 180,000 tons 
over February and 110,000 tons above 
March, 1959. This brought disappear- 
ance for the first half of the season 
to 10.4 million tons or about 40,000 
tons under the same period last sea- 
son. 

Oilseed meal consumption of 63 
million tons the first half of the sea- 
son was 190,000 tons below last year. 
However, oilseed meal consumption 
during March was above last year, 
with an increase of 100,000 tons in 
cottonseed meal more than offsetting 
a drop of around 50,000 tons of soy- 
bean meal. 

Soybean meal disappearance of 4.3 
million was down by 280,000 tons, 
while cottonseed meal disappearance 
of 1.7 million was up by 200,000. Con- 
sumption of linseed meal was down 
sharply, but that for other oilseed 
meals was about the same. Exports 
of oilseed meals totaled nearly 600,- 
000 tons the first half of the season 
or nearly double the same period last 
season. 
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William P. Thornton 
Elected to Head 
Buffalo Flour Club 


BUFFALO — William P. Thornton 
of Ralston Purina Co. was elected 
president of the Buffalo Flour Club 
at the annual election meeting held 
recently at the Buffalo Canoe Club, 
Bay Beach, Ont. 

Elected to serve with him for the 
ensuing year were the following offi- 
cers: Roger Greene, American Ele- 
vator & Grain Division, vice presi- 
dent, and James E. O’Connell, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., secretary-treasurer. 

The following men were named to 
two-year terms on the executive 
board: Joseph A. Cramblit, the Pills- 
bury Co., and Gordon G. Terwilliger, 
ee A 

Mr. Thornton succeeds William L. 
Rogers of Standard Milling Co., who 
now becomes a member of the execu- 
tive board. 
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Canadian Agricultural 
Exports Show Drop 


OTTAWA — Agricultural products 
exported by Canada last year were 
valued at $970,000,000—down some- 
what from 1958, but higher than the 
1955-59 average. A report by the eco- 
nomics division, Canada Department 
of Agriculture, stated that the U.K. 
took 31.4% and the U.S. 22.3%, while 
the remaining 46.3% was exported to 
over 100 countries. 

The report showed that agricultur- 
al exports in 1958 were valued at 
$1,034,000,000, while the five-year av- 
erage totaled $945,000,000. A decrease 
was recorded in most of the commo- 
dity groupings, except oilseed prod- 
ucts, dairy products, poultry and eggs, 
maple products and raw tobacco. 

Total exports of grains and grain 
products last year were valued at 
$604,500,000, a decrease of $25,000,000 
from the preceding year. Oilseed and 
oilseed products were valued at $77,- 
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Here’s a 17-Point 
Check List to Help 
Weak Management 


DECATUR, ALA.—North Alabama 
Management leaders were recently 
given a 17-point check list for finding 
weaknesses in their company man- 
agement, 

Speaking before the North Ala- 
bama Management Assn., Claude I. 
Carter, Jr., vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Alabama Flour Mills, 
cited the pitfalls management must 
avoid to insure “understanding and 
reassertion of mutual interests of 
employees and business.” 

Although citing examples of “poor 
leadership in labor,” Mr. Carter urged 
the management group to study em- 
ployee-management relationships. 

“Your employees are not pieces of 
machinery, study their problems .. . 
help them and your company will 
reap the biggest dividends it ever 
received,” he told the meeting. 

Seventeen characteristics which 
make for weak management, accord- 
ing to the flour mill executive are: 

1. Reluctance to back up and sup- 
port subordinates ... even if they 
are right. 

2. Refusal to accept responsibility 
for own mistakes. 

3. Take a two-faced attitude to- 
ward subordinates (praise to their 
face, criticize behind their backs). 

4. Have pets and favorites, depend 
on their support. 

5. Make promises but not keep 
them. 

6. Be indecisive and evasive even 
on simple questions. 

7. Seek subordinate scapegoats for 
own mistakes. 

8. Be a petty tyrant and martinet 
—pompous, empty and authoritative. 

9. Show inconsistencies in interpre- 
tation of company policies. 

10. Make it clear that there is no 
interest in or respect for subordi- 
nates. Discipline in public, rebuke 
unfairly with sarcasm. 

11. Never praise, always criticize 
subordinates to inflate own ego. 

12. Discourage creative thinking 
and suggestions. 

13. Panic in emergencies. 

14. Resent criticism or constructive 
suggestions. 

15. Keep subordinates “in dark” 
about company plans and projects. 

16. Operate a planless, disorgan- 
ized, disorderly department. 

17. Never let employee know where 
he really stands. 

“To eliminate this weak manage- 
ment,” Mr. Carter added, “you need 
to survey your operation, weed out 
weak links by defining responsibili- 
ties, review expectations of perform- 
ance and periodically check progress. 

“Labor,” he concluded, “should 
strive for more capable leadership 
and avoid the dangers of divorcing 
the interests of employees from the 
interests of companies with which 
they are associated.” 
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Says Storage Rate 
Cut May Ruin Some 
Firms in Pacific N. W. 


SPOKANE, WASH. — A govern- 
ment-decreed decrease in the rate for 
storing government-owned grain may 
force some Pacific northwest grain 
dealers out of business, according to 
J. Urquhart, president of the 
Union Elevator and Warehouse Co., 
Lind, Wash., and one of the 18 ne- 
gotiators for a new Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. 

The Pacific Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers Assn. has added a half day session 
to its convention scheduled June 8-9, 
for the membership to discuss what 
the association’s next move will be in 
the UGSA battle. The convention is 
expected to view the situation as one 
requiring action “soon after the No- 
vember election,” according to Mer- 
rill Sather, executive secretary. 


“Loss to Dealers” 

Mr. Urquhart said that the lower 
rate (13.5¢ bu. annually) which the 
department of agriculture “is impos- 
ing” could mean a loss to Pacific 
northwest dealers of $3.5 million an- 
nually. He told a press conference in 
Spokane recently that he felt Com- 
modity Stabilization Service negotia- 
tors had not been negotiating in good 
faith and that Clarence D. Palmby, 
associate administrator for CSS and 
chairman of the government team, 
had admitted USDA had intended 
from the start to lower rates. 


There appears little possibility of 
PNW grain dealers following some 
other firms in refusing to store gov- 
ernment-owned grain. 


“We have no choice except to ac- 
cept government grain or go broke,” 
Mr. Urquhart said. 


“Because of government encourage- 
ment, the Pacific northwest has 
plenty of storage. We built in the 
mid-50’s and we’re the only section 
of the country without bin sites.” 

In the Pacific northwest, about 75% 
of the grain dealers are farmer- 
owned, either through co-ops or stock 
companies. Mr. Urquhart’s own firm 
is one of the few remaining inde- 
pendents. 


Forced to Expand 


“Our firm has been in business for 
55 years and until 1948 we were in 
the grain merchandising, not the 
grain storage business. We bought 
and sold grain. Then, in 1948, we 
found ourselves in the position of be- 
ing forced to close our doors or build 
added storage so we could handle the 
grain of our old customers who want- 
ed to put it under loan. 


“We built the storage—expanded 
our capacity to three times what we 
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the 18 men who represented the grain trade for five 
months in its negotiations with the Commodity Credit 
Corp. on terms of the new Uniform Grain Storage Agree- 
ment. Taking time from their regular duties, members of 
the committee attended five negotiating sessions in Wash- 
ington and the recent Kansas City townhall meeting, and 
at the final session in Washington, walked out in pro- 
test over the government’s lower schedule of rates. Left 
to right, front row, are: Leland C. Miller, chairman, 
National Country Elevator Committee, Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Assn., and vice president, Federal-North 
Iowa Grain Co., Cedar Rapids; S. Dean Evans, Sr., 2nd 
vice president, GFDNA, and partner, Evans Grain Co., 
Salina, Kansas; Alvin E. Oliver, executive vice president, 
GFDNA, Washington; William F. Brooks, president, Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, Washington; Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, executive secretary, National Federation of 
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Grain Co-operatives, Washington; Frank A. Theis, presi- 
dent, Terminal Elevator Grain Merchants Assn., Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kansas City; A. W. Nielsen, 
Westcentral Co-op. Grain Co., Omaha; back row, left to 
right: J. Urquhart, president, Union Elevator & Ware- 
house Co., Lind, Wash.; C. L. McMillan, vice president 
and secretary, Osborn McMillan Elevator Co., Minneapo- 
lis; H. E. Sanford, Continental Grain Co., Portland, Ore.; 
Fred Maywald, Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., Des 
Moines; A. Price Feuquay, Feuquay Elevator Co., Enid, 
Okla.; Frank M. Phariss, Producers Grain Corp., Ama- 
rillo, Texas; Walter H. Blanton, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Blanton Grain Co., Carrollton, Texas; 
M. D. Guild, Indiana Grain Cooperative, Indianapolis; 
E. J. Barry, Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn., St. 
Paul; Lee H. Wagner, Norris Grain Co., Chicago, and 
R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 





considered normal size. We don’t feel 





the government owes us anything for 
doing that, even though it certainly 
encouraged us to do it, but we do 
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feel that, if the government wants to 
use our facilities, it should pay us a 
fair rate for them,” he said. 


In addition to the woes expected 
from a reduction from 15.7¢ (annual 
rate) for storing wheat to 13.5¢, the 
Pacific northwest faces a cut from 
16.4¢ to 13.5¢ for storing barley. Be- 
cause of acreage cuts for wheat, bar- 
ley now constitutes about one-third 
of the grain stored by bulk. 

“All we can do now is prepare for 
another negotiating session which 
should be in a less political atmos- 
phere after the elections next No- 
vember. The grain industry can ask 
USDA to renegotiate for 1961,” he 
said. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNESOTA OAT STOCKS 

ST. PAUL—Oat stocks in all posi- 
tions in Minnesota were 91 million 
bushels April 1, 23 million bushels 
below last year’s record. Only 10 
million bushels were in off-farm stor- 
age. Oats at country elevators were 
slightly higher than a year earlier, 
but sharply lower at the Minneapolis- 
St. Paul and Duluth terminals. The 
4 miilion bushels located at the ter- 
minals were only 4.4% of last year’s 
total. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. Flour mills 
operating in Oregon and Washington 
used 38.5 million bushels of wheat 
during the months July, 1958 through 
June, 1959 to produce 17.1 million 
ewt. flour. 

The 38.5 million bushels of wheat 
used in flour production consisted of 
28.9% soft white wheat, Baart, and 
other local varieties; 68.6% hard 
wheat from Montana, and 2.5% du- 
rum wheat. The 28.9% for types of 
wheat grown in the Pacific Northwest 
consisted of 22.7% soft white wheat 
2.9% Baart, and 3.3% other local 
varieties. 

Millers reported production of 3,- 
865,000 ecwt., 22.6%, as soft wheat 
flour; 12,829,000 cwt., 749%, as hard 
wheat flour; and 437,000 ewt., 2.5% 
for durum flour. 

The domestic market took 10.8 mil- 
lion cwt., or 63% of the flour pro- 
duced; and 6.3 million cwt., or 37% 
were shipped to foreign markets. 

The Pacific Northwest states of 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho used 
4,995,000 cwt., or 46%, of the domes- 
tic shipments and California mar- 
kets received 4,798,000 ewt., or 44% 


Eastward movement was only 125,- 
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Oregon, Washington Flour Mills 
Use 38.5 Million Bushels Wheat 


000 cwt., slightly more than 1%. The 
remainder, 933,000 cwt., of the do- 
mestic shipments went to Hawaii, 
Aiaska, and U.S. government pur- 
chases, plus a small quantity for 
which the destination of the shipment 
was not reported. 

Experts of soft wheat flour during 
the marketing year July, 1958 
through June, 1959 totaled 1.8 million 
ewt., 28.6%; and 4.5 million cwt., 
71.4%, were hard wheat and durum 
flour. Exports to Asia totaled 5.0 
million ewt.; nearly a million cwt. 
went to Latin American areas, and 
one-third million cwt. were shipped 
to European countries. 

The available wheat supplies in the 
Pac fic Northwest totaling 198.7 mil- 
lion bushels for the crop year start- 
ing July 1, 1958, were mode up of 
beginning stocks of 45.5 million bush- 
els, the 1958 production of 1089 mil- 
lion bushels, and rail inshipments of 
44.3 million bushels. The 385 million 
bushels of wheat used for flour pro- 
duction were 19.4% of the total sup- 
ply available. The 11.1 million bushels 
of local types of wheat used for flour 
were 10 2% of the 1958 Pacific North- 
west wheat crop. Exports of wheat as 
grain during the crop year totaled 
83.7 million bushels, or 42% of the 
total available supply, and were 77% 
of the Pacific Northwest wheat pro- 
duction for 1958. 


—The New Miller is Coming— 


Elwood Myers to Head 
Stauffer Advertising 


NEW YORK—tThe appointment of 
Elwood M. Myers to the newly- 
created post of director of advertis- 
ing has been an- 
nouneed by Hans 
Stauffer, president 
of Stauffer Chemi- 
eal Co. 

Mr. Myers will 
assume full re- 
sporsibility for all 
the firm’s advert- 
ising, at the cor- 
porate level, as 
well as product 
advertising for all 
divisions. Since 
1956 he has been director of advertis- 
ing for Victor Chemical Works, now 
a division of Stauffer. He has been 
in various advertising and_ sales 
capacities for the Victor division since 
he started in the sales department in 
Kansas City in 1941. 

Mr. Myers attended Purdue Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois. 


Elwood M. Myers 
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Kraft Bag Announces 
Sales Staff Changes 


NEW YORK—Following the an- 
nouncement of the completion and 
full operation of a new 300,000 sq. ft. 
multiwall bag manufacturing plant at 
St. Marys, Ga., Edward Burgers, Jr., 
sales manager for the Kraft Bag 
Corp., announced the following sales 
staff appointments and changes: 

P. F. Finley, formerly assistant 
sales manager, has been promoted to 
southeastern sales manager, with 
headquarters in Raleigh, N.C. He will 
be responsible for all sales in Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and eastern Tennessee. 

F. C. Joos, Jr., who has been cover- 
ing southern Illinois, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas and eastern Oklahoma, working 
out of St. Louis, has been assigned 
the additional territory of western 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 

P. E. Bray, who previously covered 
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the entire state of Georgia, will now 
cover southern Georgia and Florida, 
and will work out of Jacksonville. 

A. E. Rood, Jr., has been appointed 
to cover northern Georgia, Alabama 
and eastern Tennessee. He will make 
his headquarters in Atlanta. 

R. A. Port has been appointed to 
cover Mississippi, Louisiana and Tex- 
as, working out of New Orleans. 

R. E. Burke has been appointed to 
cover the states of Virginia, Maryland 
and Delaware. His headquarters will 
be in Baltimore. 

—The New Miller is Coming— 


NEW DENVER CORPORATION 

DENVER, COLO.—Truckers Ter- 
minal Elevator, Inc., which recently 
acquired the properties of the F. C. 
Ayres Milling & Grain Co. in Denver, 
has filed articles of incorporation 
listing $50,000 capitalization, and 
these incorporators-directors: B. K. 
Smoot, J. C. Cloud, J. D. Howard. 
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AFMA OFFICERS—Officers elected 
for the 1960-61 year during the 52nd 
annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. were, 
seated, left to right, E. W. Turner, 
vice chairman, and Dean McNeal, 
chairman of the board. Also looking 
over the convention program are the 
reelected officers, W. T. Diamond, sec- 
retary (left), and W. E. Glennon, 
president. 


Dean McNeal New 
Chairman of AFMA 


CHICAGO—Dean McNeal, execu- 
tive vice president and member of 
the board of directors of the Pillsbury 
Co., Minneapolis, was elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
at the 52nd annual AFMA Convention 
here recently. Elected vice chairman 
was Everett W. Turner, the Grange 
Co., Modesto, Cal. W. E. Glennon and 
W. T. Diamond were reelected execu- 
tive president and secretary-treasur- 
er, respectively. 

In addition to Mr. McNeal and Mr. 
Turner, seven others were elected to 
the executive committee: E. D. Grif- 
fin, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; Ward 
R. Flach, Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange, West Springfield, Mass.; 
I. S. Riggs, the Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago; J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Henry C. Tilford, 
Jr., Dixie Grain Co., Shelbyville, 
Tenn.; C. W. Tilson, Central Caro- 
lina Farmers Exchange, Durham, 
N.C., and Steele Wright, Texas Farm 
Products Co., Nacogdoches, Texas. 

Terms of all officers and executive 
committee members are for one year. 

Mr. McNeal was graduated from 
Kansas State University, and taught 
economics and marketing there before 
going to Ralston Purina Co. where he 
became manager of the agricultural 
forecasting division. During World 
War II he was with the Office of 
Price Administration as a deputy ad- 
ministrator. 

He joined Pillsbury in 1947 as di- 
rector of the business analysis de- 
partment and advanced to vice presi- 
dent in charge of procurement and 
economic planning. He is now in 
charge of the feed and soy division, 
grain merchandising and feed ingredi- 
ent merchandising. He is a past mem- 
ber of the AFMA Executive Commit- 
tee and has two years remaining in 
his term as a member of the associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

—tThe New Miller is Coming— 


Quarterly Dividend 


DENVER—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., held recent- 
ly, a quarterly dividend of 35¢ share 
was declared on the company’s out- 
standing common stock. The dividend 
is payable June 1, 1960, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 15, 1960. 
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Speakers Named for 
Pacific N.W. Meeting 


SPOKANE, WASH. — Three more 
speakers have accepted invitations to 
speak at the annual convention of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. in Spokane June 8-9. 

All three will speak at the Daven- 
port Hotel June 9, according to H. W. 
(Pete) Poort, Jr., convention chair- 
man. 

At the morning business session, 
Sydney Harris, director of the Port- 
land (Ore.) office of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, will speak on 
“Commodity Activities,” and A. J. 
Lejeune, director of the Malting Bar- 
ley Improvement Assn., Milwaukee, 
will speak on “Malting Barley Im- 
provement in the Pacific Northwest.” 

The non-business luncheon meeting 
will have William Galbraith, Port- 
land, author of “How to Get Out of 
Doing It Yourself,” speaking on his 
favorite subject. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


First New Wheat Is 
Handled in Fort Worth 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—Announce- 
ment that the first load of new crop 
wheat at any terminal market ar- 
rived in Ft. Worth last week, shipped 
from Munday by Allied Supply Co., 
has come from Julian Scott, an inde- 
pendent grain merchandiser and pur- 
chaser of the wheat. 

The wheat was sold by Mr. Scott 
to Jack Greenman of Uhlmann Ele- 
vators for $2 a bushel, amounting to 
a premium of about 10¢. The grain 
graded 1 hard, 60.4 test weight and 
moisture content of 13.8. Mr. Scott 
has handled the first new crop wheat 
annually for about 15 years. 





Food Cheaper Now, 
Says Economist 


(In Terms of Time) 


COLLEGE PARK, MD. 
Food is the cheapest it has ever 
been in the history of our coun- 
try in terms of the amount of 
work-time required to earn it, 
reports Dr. Ray A. Murray, ag- 
ricultural economist at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

He lists the following facts to 
prove the point: 





Work-Time Required to Purchase 
Selected Foods 


Commodity 

and quantity 
Fiour, 5 Ib. 
Round steak, | Ib. .. 
Milk delivered, | qt. 
Butter, | Ib. 
Bread, | Ib. 
St See 
Coffee, | Ib. 
Sugar, 5 Ib. 
Potatoes, | Ib. 


Minutes 
1925 1960 
33 15 





Food has shown the smallest 
increase of any of the major 
cost-of-living items since the 
war, Dr. Murray says. Such 
cost-of-living items are medical 
care, public transportation, 
services, postal rates and many 
others have risen 50% since 
1947-49. The price of food has 
risen 18% during the same time 
period. 

During the time period 1947- 
49 through 1959, the farm value 
of the food market basket has 
declined from $466 to $399 or 
from 50% to 38%. During the 
same time period the farm-re- 
tail spread has increased from 
$474 to $641, an increase from 
50% to 62%. 











Henry Clayton 


NEW POSITION —Henry Clayton 
was elected to the board of Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., flour milling 
and conveying engineers, Rochdale, 
England, at a meeting of the direc- 
tors. Mr. Clayton joined Robinson in 
1932 from school and served an ap- 
prenticeship covering all phases of 
woodworking machinery manufacture 
and construction. After a period as 
service engineer and demonstrator he 
acted as technical editor before be- 
ing appointed representative in Sc-t- 
land, 
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Purina Buys Elevator 
In K. C., Leases 


Elevator in St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS—The Ralston Purina 
Co. has purchased a 4-million-bushel 
grain elevator in Kansas City, Mo., 
from the Wabash Railroad, it has 
been announced at Purina headquar- 
ters by Raymond E. Rowland, presi- 
dent. 

The Kansas City Elevator has been 
under lease to the Checkerboard 
Grain Co., a Purina subsidiary, and 
amount of money involved in the 
transaction was not announced. 

The Ralston Purina Co. has also 
leased from Wabash a 2.4-million- 
bushel elevator in St. Louis. Terms 
of the three-year lease become effec- 
tive July 1. The elevator has been 
under lease to the Elam Grain Co. 
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Oatmeal Keeps Walking John A-Goin’ 


The familiar box of oatmeal on our 
cupboard shelf brings to mind an en- 
counter with a hardy individual who 
walked every step of the way from 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, 
Mile 0 of the Alaska Highway, to 
Circle City and Fort Yukon, on the 
rim of the Arctic Circle. 


“Walking John” Frey and his sup- 
ply of oatmeal have traveled together 
thousands of miles, while he pursued 
his hobby of cross-country hiking. On 
previous long distance hikes he 
walked from New York to California, 
then south to the Mexican border. 
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He began his northward trek at the 
Golden Gate bridge, with Dawson 
Creek his first objective, and Fort 
Yukon his ultimate goal. 


We came upon him near Muncho 
Lake, Mile 463, a beauty spot in the 
Canadian Rockies. The slight, bent 
figure striding briskly along the side 
of the road swinging a walking stick 
seemed incongruous on this lonely 
length of road. We drove closer be- 
fore recognizing him from a news- 
paper article in a Dawson Creek pa- 
per as “Walking John” Frey. He car- 
ried a pack on his back inscribed 
with a drawing of the American and 
British flags and the admonition 
“Please, no lift!” 

Some Conversation 

We stopped to visit and he accepted 
a cup of coffee from our thermos. He 
told a little about himself. During the 
conversation we studied this 62-year- 
old man who had set out alone to 
walk across such a vast territory. 

His head was shaded by a campaign 
style hat, with a gay wild flower 
tucked into the band. Clear blue eyes 
looked out from a clean-shaven, lined 
face. He carried his 136 pounds lightly 
on a slight 5 ft. 4 in frame. A green 
army type jacket with a colored silk 
scarf folded neatly around his neck 
to keep out the dust from the high- 
way, and trousers tucked into his 
boots completed his gear. He was 
proud of his boots, the same as those 
worn by the conquerors of Mount 
Everest. His walking stick was 
carved from a honey-locust. 

With a friendly smile, “Walking 
John,” explained his method of trav- 
el. His rucksack weighed about 32 
lb., and consisted of a small tar- 
paulin, sleeping bag, notebook, cam- 
era, essential cooking gear, a supply 
of concentrated food, and his most 
important food staple—a goodly sup- 
ply of oatmeal. 


“Iron Ration” 

“Oatmeal is my ‘Iron Ration’,” 
“Walking John” said. “I established 
the practice of carrying oatmeal as 
my ‘Iron Ration’ early on my first 
cross-country walk from New York 
to San Francisco. Sometimes,” he 
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added with a twinkle in his eye, “I 
toss a handful of raisins into the pot 
for extra flavor.” 


“Walking John” prided himself on 
his excellent health, though as a pre- 
cautionary measure, he left a shiny 
metal marker on top of a stick on the 
road shoulder closest to his camping 
place. Th’s was on the advice of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, so 
they could find him in case of un- 
expected illness or accident. 

News of his walking progress pre- 
ceded John up the Alaska Highway 
and he was a welcome guest of road 
maintenance crews and various lodg- 
es along the way. 


As he continued his solitary jour- 
ney, he sometimes walked all night, 
enjoying the twilight hours in the 
land of the Midnight Sun. He usually 
walked 15 min. and rested 10 min., 
averaging about 21 miles a day. 


He was never harmed by wild ani- 
mals, though a grizzly bear crossed 
his trail just 30 ft. away, and moose 
were a common sight. Colorful, wild 
roses, fireweed, iris, blue lupins, for- 
get-me-nots, and violets greeted him 
for endless miles. 

“Sometimes I walked for miles 
alongside strawberry, raspberry, and 
blueberry fields. Walking gives one a 
keen perspective in this fast-changing 
world of ours,” he sagely observed. 

There were times when blisters 
plagued his durable feet and the rain 
often turned the road to a muddy 
morass, but he never lost sight of his 
goal, the Arctic Circle. 

As we drank the last of our coffee 
together, we prepared to leave “Walk- 
ing John” Frey to continue his long 
hike. With a jaunty swing of his 
walking stick he waved goodby, and 
disappeared behind one of the bends 
of the highway.—Mrs, William Curtis, 
Navarre, Minn. 


* 
‘Fallow’ the Leader? 


From time to time, states the 
Searle Grain Company, Ltd., it has 
raised the question as to whether the 
practice of summer fallowing on a 
fairly wide scale is still necessary in 
areas which normally receive ade- 
quate moisture. It is interesting to 
note, therefore, the company’s bulle- 
tin said, that in a recent release by 
the Alberta Department of Agricul- 
ture there appears the following 
statement: 

“There is definitely room for a sig- 
nificant decrease in the amount of 
land summer fallowed each year in 
Alberta. In 1959, 7,000,000 acres, or 
more than 36% of the total cultivated 
acreage in the province, was summer 
fallowed. The parkland and wooded 
areas account for nearly half of this 
figure. 

“Not only is fallowing an expensive 
operation, but serious losses due to 
soil erosion can be encountered as a 
result of this practice. Fallow land 
leaves the soil very susceptible to 
wind and water erosion both of which 
are serious hazards in Alberta. .. . 
Moisture conservation is the number 
one reason for summer fallowing. 

“In the drier areas of the province 
this practice may be necessary but in 
the parkland and wooded regions ade- 
quate moisture is usually available. 
Weed control, therefore, not moisture 
conservation, is the only reason for 
fallowing in this part of Alberta. 
When moisture is not a limiting fac- 
tor in crop production, summer fal- 
lowing can be eliminated in many 
instances by the use of new and im- 
proved selective weed chemicals. 
Grass-legume rotation is also strong- 
ly recommended because, in addition 
to increasing the productivity of the 
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soil, it 
weeds.” 

The release concludes, states the 
Searle Grain Co. bulletin, with the 
suggestion that farmers should seri- 
ously consider the alternative meth- 
ods of summer fallowing in order 
to reduce their fallow acreages and 
thereby reduce soil erosion losses and 
increase current income. 

The same comments, of course, 
might apply equally to large areas of 
northern Saskatchewan and a good 
portion of Manitoba. As yet, however, 
there seems little disposition on the 
part of farmers to discontinue or 
modify a practice that has become so 
thoroughly established throughout 
western Canada. 


reduces the incidence of 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Says Markets Offer 
Only Sound Solution 
To Farm Problem 


CHICAGO—Unless the US. is pre- 
pared to use marketing as a major 
way to get out of its present farm 
problem, controls will get much 
worse than they are now, the past 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation declared recently. 

Speaking at the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. convention, Al- 
lan B. Kline said that there is an 
agricultural adjustment in the offing 
and that there are two possible routes 
—(1) more government control or 
(2) working our way out of the situ- 
ation through emphasis on markets. 

Should America follow the route of 
government controls, the heart of 
agricultural independence would be 
shunted toward “European peas- 
antry,” said Mr. Kline, long an ad- 
vocate of free enterprise in agricul- 
ture. 

Government controls, he said, 
would involve control on sales per 
farm; there would be no other way. 

“Controls offer riskless, profitable 
prices, but you also decide that no one 
farmer should be paid any more in 
one year than another,” he said. 
“Eventually this leads to a leveling 
of supports to a level where most of 
the voters are. But I’m not for it, as 
most people know. 

“Unless we use our markets to 
assist in balancing supply and de- 
mand, we will have controls no farm- 
er would buy if he could see 10 years 
ahead.” 

Commenting on the present farm 
problem and program, Mr. Kline cited 
the huge surpluses and said that 
farmers have drawn a check against 
future income to the extent of “$9 to 
$10 billion through supports and the 
accumulation of surpluses.” 

On the farm, there are capital, 
labor and management. But, said Mr. 
Kline, the outlook for income per 
unit of management especially and 
labor and capital is not good gener- 
ally. Thus, he said, an adjustment is 
in the offing. 

Mr. Kline said that the farm prob- 
lem and possible solutions are pri- 
marily a political problem, and he 
urged persons in his audience to get 
active in politics, to take a more ac- 
tive part in determining sound _pro- 
grams. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Directors Reelected 


GAINESVILLE, GA.—Members of 
the board of directors of J. D. Jewell, 
Inc., have been reelected. 

The election took place at the 
Jewell research building at the mu- 
nicipal airport. Jesse D. Jewell is 
chairman of the board. 

Dean McNeal, executive vice presi- 
dent of Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, is 
one of the directors. 
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K-STATE PROGRESS—The new flour and feed milling wing of Kansas 
State University’s Waters Hall is now about two-thirds completed and, it is 
hoped, will be ready for occupancy by next fall. When completed, the building 
will give K-State Department of Flour and Feed Milling Industries its first 
adequate quarters. The new wing and a pilot flour mill will replace facilities 
destroyed by fire in 1957. Much of the equipment for the new wing is being 


donated by the milling industry. 





Farm Products Sales 
At $2,786 Million 
For Year 1959 


OTTAWA — Canadian farmers re- 
ceived an estimated $2,786,000,000 in 
1959 from the sale of farm products, 
participation payments on previous 
years’ grain crops, net cash advances 
on farm-stored grains, and deficiency 
payments made under the present 
farm price support program. This es- 
timate is only slightly below the 1958 
level of $2,813,000,000, and compares 
with the record high estimate of $2,- 
859,000,000 in 1952, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Dominion Bur- 
eau of Statistics. 

Income from the sale of livestock 
and animal products during 1959 was 
slightly lower than a year earlier, 
whereas returns from the sale of field 
crops remained about the same. In 
addition to the foregoing cash re- 
ceipts, farmers in Western Canada 
received in 1959 supplementary pay- 
ments totaling $22,100,000, most of 
which represented payments made 
under provisions of the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act. This was in contrast 
to the 1958 supplementary payments 
of about $60,000,000 which, in addi- 
tion to PFAA payments, included 
most of the $40,000,000 distributed 
under the Western Grain Producers’ 
Acreage Payment Plan. 

Provincially, the greatest absolute 
decline in farm cash income in 1959 
took place in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan, followed by Ontario, Quebec and 
New Brunswick. Little or no change 
occurred in cash returns in Manitoba 
and British Columbia, while some in- 
crease was recorded for Prince Ed- 
ward Island and Nova Scotia. 


Total Returns 


Total returns from field crops which 
include fruits and vegetables as well 
as Canadian Wheat Board participa- 
tion payments and net cash advances 
on farm-stored grains, amounted to 
$977,000,000, little different from the 
$996.000,000 realized from this source 
in 1958. Income from wheat at $422,- 
300,000, was down by $13 000,000, and 
oats at $22,100,000, was $7,000,000 be- 
low the 1958 level; in each case mar- 
ketings were smaller. 

A lower output of fruits in 1959 


was reflected in a total cash income 
from this source of $35,800,000 as 
against $43,800,000 in the preceding 
year. On the other hand, larger re- 
turns were realized from CWB par- 
ticipation payments, net cash ad- 
vances on farm-stored grains and 
sales of such commodities as flaxseed, 
barley, potatoes and tobacco. In the 
ease of flaxseed, substantially higher 
marketings were combined with high- 
er prices. Increased prices of potatoes 
more than offset a decline in mar- 
ketings. 

Farm cash income, excluding sup- 
plementary payments, was as follows 
by provinces in 1958 and 1959: 


1959 
Prince Edward Island ... $ 28,300 
Nova Scotia 
New Brunswick 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 


1958 
$ 27,800 
41,700 
45,900 
423,600 
872,300 
222,000 
573,300 
484,700 
122,000 





FIRST DIVIDEND—Ross B. Jorgen- 
sen, Norwalk, Conn., receives his first 
dividend, a congratulatory kiss from 
his wife, Marian, upon being informed 
by General Mills, Inc., he has just 
won $30,000 worth of stock in Divi- 
dend Shares, Inc., a $260 million mu- 
tual fund. The 39-year-old father of 
three children was the first prize win- 
ner in General Mills’ TV Star Sweep- 
stakes, which featured $100,000 in 
prizes. 


Morris Srochi, 90, 
Dies in Georgia 

ATLANTA, GA. Morris Srochi, 
founder of the Atlanta Baking Co. 
and retired chairman of the board, 
died at the Georgia Baptist Hospital 
after a week’s confinement at the 
hospital. In recent weeks he had been 
going to the bakery every Friday. 

Mr. Srochi came to this country at 
the age of 13 from Poland, and he 
moved to Atlanta in 1888. In 1891 he 
and his wife began the operation of 
a small bakery and he remained in 
the baking business until his death. 
Mrs. Srochi passed away about 12 
years ago. Mr. and Mrs. Srochi con- 
tributed the books to the Library 
for the Ahabath Achim Synagogue. 

Mr. Srochi is survived by three 
sons, A. D., Jacob, and Sidney, and 
one daughter, Mrs. Birdie Cohn, all 
of Atlanta, six grandchildren and sev- 
en great grandchildren. 
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Director Elected 


NEW YORK —F. Henry Savage, 
vice president — marketing, Interna- 
tional Paper Co., was elected to the 
board of directors recently at the an- 
nual meeting of the company’s share- 
holders held here. Mr. Savage was 
elected to the 18-man board to fill the 
vacancy created by the withdrawal 
of R. A. L. Ellis, Kansas City. 


To insure uniformity 
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WHEAT BOARD REMOVES 
DELIVERY QUOTA 


+ 


WINNIPEG — The delivery quota 
on all grades of soft white spring 
wheat has been removed, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board announced here. 
Such wheat may now be delivered re- 
gardless of the quota in effect on 
other types of wheat. Producers of 
this wheat variety were previously 
issued special permits indicating the 
quantity of the grain that they were 
allowed to deliver under the former 
quota. Only those producers holding 
these permits will be able to take 
advantage of the quota removal. 
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June 


June 8—Kentucky Millers Associa- 
tion, annual meeting; Lafayette Ho- 
tel, Lexington, Kentucky; sec., Char- 
les B. Long, Shelbyville, Ky. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., mid-year convention; Galen 
Hall Hotel, Wernersville, Pa.; sec., 
Theo Staab, 600 N. Sra St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

June 5-7—New York State Asso- 
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ciation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, annual convention; Saga- 
more Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake 
George, N.Y.; sec., Frank E. Englert, 
Jr., 185 Primrose Drive, New Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 

June 11-13—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, annual conven- 
tion; Myrtle Beach, South Carolina; 
sec, Mary E. Stanley, P. O. Box 175, 
Rockingham, N.C, 

June 20—Ontario Flour Millers 
Assn., twenty-fifth annual general 
meeting; King Edward-Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Ont., Canada; sec., 
Harry J. Dowsett, 29 Colborne Street, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


June 23-27 — Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meeting; 
Key Biscayne Hotel, Key Biscayne, 
Miami, Fla.; sec., Raymond J. Wal- 
ter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 

June 24-25—District 10, Association 
of Operative Millers; California State 
Polytechnic College; San Luis Obis- 
po, Calif.; sec., Gene Thomas, Cali- 
fornia Mill & Equipment Co., San 
Mateo, California. 

June 26-28—New Hampshire-Ver- 
mont Bakers Assn., annual conven- 
tion; Wentworth Hall, Jackson, N.H.; 
sec. Cal Gaebel, General Mills, Inc., 
214 Harvard Ave., Boston 34, Mass. 


July 


July 24-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; 1960 convention; Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W.Va.; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., Charleston 2, W.Va. 


August 


August 13—District 14, Association 
of Operative Millers; Denver, Colo- 
rado; sec, John Stre‘t, Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Denver. 
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September Operative Millers; Severin Hotel, In- 


Sept. 9-10—District 7, Association 
of Operative Millers; Lake Murray 
Lodge, Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Henry 
H, Stark, Ross Machine & Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Sept. 11-18—Southern Bakers 
Assn., annual production conference; 
Dinkler Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., Benson L. Skelton, Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St. N.W., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Sept. 13—Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Pittsburgh, annual bakers clinic and 
tri-state convention; Webster Hall 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec., John P. 
Byrnes, 1133 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Sept. 15-16—Michigan State Mil- 
lers’ Assn., annual meeting; Hidden 
Valley, Gaylord, Mich.; sec., C. D. 
McKenzie, Jr., P.O. Box 35, Owosso, 
Mich. 


Sept. 15-16—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc., 1960 Virginia Bakers Con- 
ference; Williamsburg Lodge, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 South 12th Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Sept. 16-17—District 5, Association 
of Operative Millers; Pere Marquette 
State Park, Grafton, Illinois; sec., G. 
Edward Mehleck, Alexander Bros. 
Belting Co., Chicago. 

Sept. 17-20—New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, Inc., annual conven- 
tion and exhibition; The Berkeley 
Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park, N.J.; 
sec., Michael Herzog, 48 Claremont 
Ave., New Brunswick, N.J. 

Sept. 18-21—Missouri Bakers Asso- 
ciation, fall outing and meeting; stact- 
ing at 5 p.m., Sept. 18, ending after 
breakfast Sept. 21, Arrowhead Lodge, 
Lake Ozark, Mo.; sec., George H. Bu- 
ford, 2214 Central Ave., Kansas City 
2, Kansas. 

Sept. 21-23—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Penn 
Harris, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Donald 
W. Parke, P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 23-24— District 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers; Aladdin 
Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George 
Smutny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Sept. 24-26—Southwest Bakers As- 
sociation, annual convention; Herring 
Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., J. R. L. 
Kilgore, P. O. Box 127, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Sept. 30-Oct 1—District 9, Associ- 
ation of Operative Millers; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash.; sec., 
Richard Schmidt, Centennial Mills, 
Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


October 


Oct. 2—Kansas Bakers Association, 
annual fall meeting; Allis Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Warren M. 
Burke, 3232 Roanoke Rd., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Oct. 7-8—District 3, Association of 


dianapolis, Ind.; sec., John Money, 
Quaker Oats Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-19—American Bakers Assn. 
annual meeting and convention; Ho- 
tel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Oct. 16—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Association, Fall meeting; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Illinois; 
sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct, 24—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Hotel Stratford, 
Bridgeport, Conn ; sec., Charles Barr, 
584 Campbell Ave., West Haven 16, 
Conn, 

Oct. 28-29—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers; Robert E. Lee 
Hotel, Winston Salem, N.C.; sec., J. 
L. Campbell, Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., 
5435 Northside Road, Charlotte, N.C. 


November 


Nov. 4-5—District 138, Association 
of Operative Millers; Palliser Hotel, 
Calgary, Alta., Canada; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Company, Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada. 

Nov. 5-6—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention; Town House, 
Omaha, Neb.; sec., Louis F. O’konski, 
Jr., Standard Brands, Inc., 1806 Chi- 
cago St., Box 1042, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 11-12—District 12, Association 
of Operative Millers; Ben Lomond 
Hotel, Ogden, Utah; sec., Joseph J. 
Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 14-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention; Sheraton- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; sec., Wil- 
liam E. Bowman, 945 Great Plain 
Ave., Needham 92, Mass. 


December 


Dec. 10—District 2, Association of 
Operative Millers; Aladdin Hotel, 
Kansas City, Mo.; sec., George Smut- 
ny, Safety Industries, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


1961 


January 


Jan. 14-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention; Carter Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; sec., Clark L. Coffman, 
Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., 45th annual winter convention; 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Building, Baltimore, Md. 


February 


Feb. 3-5—Bakers Association of 
Carolinas, annual stag outing; The 
Carolina, Pinehurst, N.C.; sec., Mac 
Inscoe, V. C. Ambler Co., Paris, 
Texas. 
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vided “exorbitant” 
grain industry. 

Now in 1960—another presidential 
election year—a Republican adminis- 
tration of USDA is under attack and, 
Mr. Theis said, “instead of standing 
up for its policies, the department 
this year fled in panic before the ver- 
bal guns of Congress and has tried 
to clothe its sellout of the grain in- 
dustry in the respectable garb of a 
‘comprehensive cost study’.” 

Mr. Theis criticized the study, say- 
ing it could be used “to deduce any- 
thing you cared to deduce, including 
grounds for a rate increase.” He said 
that although it showed industry’s 
costs of handling grain by rail were 
3.4¢ bu., the department has made the 
“ridiculous offer’ of 2.5¢ in payment 
to grain firms for that service. 

The Senate group heard figures 
from Mr. Theis to support his charge 
that USDA officials “improperly ra- 
tionalized” the storage rate cut. He 
said it means a $6 million loss to 
farmers for their on-farm storage, 
which is more than farmers will gain 
from commercial storage rate reduc- 
tions—despite claims by the depart- 
ment that farmers will benefit. 


“Dangerous Legislation” 

Turning to what he called “the 
most dangerous piece of legislation 
that I can recall in recent years,” Mr. 
Theis asked Congress to defeat a bill 
that would require the department of 
agriculture to store grain in gov- 
ernment bins in preference to pri- 
vately-owned facilities. He said the 
measure is “directly contrary to Con- 
gress’ charter’ of the government 
grain agency, would not save taxpay- 
ers’ money and would have a “deadly 
effect on the vital grain marketing 
industry.” 

The historic position of the grain 
storage industry was that of mer- 
chandising grain, Mr. Theis stated, 
but under government surpluses and 
their concomitant storage require- 
ments, a survey of major Kansas 
terminal elevators disclosed that, as 
of April, 1959, 95% of the capacity 
of these houses was occupied by CCC 
grain. 

Mr. Theis commented that the nor- 
mal position of the grain warehouse- 
men was to contemplate earning on 
invested capital at 9¢ on the dollar 
in merchandising and 1¢ for storage 
earnings. It may be seen that gov- 
ernment loan programs have turned 
the grain warehousing industry topsy- 


profits for the 


As a whole, Mr. Theis estimated 
replacement of present grain storage 
facilities would cost not less than 
$3.5 billion. He said that up to the 
present time the industry has been 
able to maintain a relatively constant 
level of return on that investment at 
between 6-9% derived from storage 
rates which, up to this time, have 
been reasonable. But, he added, “the 
department’s rate cut, however, will 








not allow some firms to earn a liv- 
ing.” 

Mr. Theis challenged the USDA 
decision on rate reductions based on 
its survey of some 567 elevators of 
all classes. 

For example, he singled out the 
Kansas City area where rates for the 
coming UGSA year are 8% less than 
the government rate in 1952. He did 
not need to add that the costs of 
virtually every business component 
have risen in that period. 

He admitted that in some instances 
where levels of occupancy were con- 
sistently high there had been ware- 
housing concerns that had earned at- 
tractive profits on government stor- 
age stocks. However, he added that 
there are other instances of losses 
and one outstanding example of a $15 
million setback to a warehouseman. 

The Kansas City grain merchant 
took up the loosely tossed about ex- 
pression of “profits on cost.” He de- 
clared it to be a phrase foreign to 
the grain industry. He cited the 
uniqueness of the grain warehousing 
business when such strange terms are 
used to define profits. 


“Let me give an example of how 
little significance the term ‘profit on 
cost’ has when used outside of its 
one limited application,” he said. 
“Suppose you had a $15,000 house on 
which depreciation, insurance and 
taxes amounted to $900 per year. If 
you rented that house for $1,800 per 
year you would come up with a profit 
of $900 or a profit on cost of 100%. 
Actually, however, the return 
amounts to 6% on investment, before 
income taxes and perhaps 3 or 4% 
after taxes.” 





QUESTIONING 


(Continued from page 3) 





a grain company distribute its cost 
data beween its merchandising or 
processing operations and its storage 
operations? The committee wanted to 
know if a big operator might not 
have sustained losses on the process- 
ing of a commodity and in turn 
charged off part of that loss against 
costs of storage thereby reducing the 
profit levels of storage. 


Another oblique attack on the tes- 
timony was one which asked that 
since the witness had insisted that 
profits could only be measured on the 
net worth of a company, how would a 
warehouseman estimate his net prof- 
its on storage facilities which he did 
not own but leased from a third par- 
ty? Did that not show, the committee 
asked, in some instances that a com- 
pany’s net worth only was represent- 
ed by those facilities owned by the 
warehouseman and that the income 
from leased facilities should be ex- 
cluded from the net worth basis The 
committee charged that in one ex- 
ample it might be shown that a ware- 
houseman with a net equity of, say, 
$700,000 had earned as much as 
$600,000 gross profits on storage in 
one year from his operations and that 
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Soft Wheat Millers 
Meet in Roanoke, 


Elect Officers 


ROANOKE, VA. — The spring 
meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. was held here 
May 27 with an exceptionally well- 
rounded program for consideration 
of the membership and its allied or- 
ganization. While attendance was 
not quite up to some previous 
meetings, it was considered very 
satisfactory. 


Thomas White, Decatur, Ala., re- 
tiring president, gave the traditional 
review of activities and accomplish- 





his net profit after taxes would 
amount to $300,000. 


The examination of Mr. Theis dis- 
closed at the very outset a broad ave- 
nue of disagreement between the 
committee and the witness on what 
properly constituted profits. The com- 
mittee chairman held to the theory 
that profits should be estimated on 
the basis of cost whereas the wit- 
ness insisted that the only proper 
measure of profit in the grain ware- 
housing industry had to be deter- 
mined on the basis of profits after 
taxes on capital investment in the 
business. 

Farm Programs 


There was also an involvement over 
the position of one of the units in 
the warehouse industry which had 
previously expressed a hope that 
eventually the farm economy could 
be returned to free markets. When 
questioned by the committee counsel 
if that same attitude applied to the 
warehousing industry, the witness an- 
swered that his personal feeling fa- 
vored a two-price system for wheat. 

However, this type of examination 
circumvented the broader aspects of 
the farm problem and the programs. 
Obviously, few if ariy thoughtful per- 
sons can contemplate the complete 
freeing of the farm economy from 
some method of support. When the 
grain trades speak or think of free- 
dom of trade in farm commodities, it 
is most likely that they construe 
their ideas to mean some lower levels 
of support for the farm commodities 
so that the marketing machinery of 
the trade has elbow room in which 
to function—a condition which just 
barely exists today even at the some- 
what modified price supports for the 
major farm commodities. 

After the hearing was concluded— 
and, incidentally, this is the last of 
the Symington committee hearings— 
the early morning hopes of the trade 
that Mr. Theis’ statement would save 
the day for the warehousemen have 
been sadly jolted, perhaps largely be- 
cause they had collectively under- 
estimated the capacity of the chair- 
man and committee staff to “finesse” 
the trump card of the trade witness. 
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ments during his tenure. This was 
followed by induction of new offi- 
cers: Fred N. Rowe, Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Portland, Mich., president; 
J. Kirk Ring, Roanoke (Va.) City 
Mills, vice president; Rondal Huff- 
man, Chicago, secretary, and M. W. 
Fuhrer, Mt. Vernon, Ind., treasurer. 

Mr. Rowe and Mr. Ring will serve 
on the executive committee along 
with E. H. Kees, General Mills, Inc.; 
F. R. Johnson, Southeastern Mills, 
Inc., Rome, Ga., and C. B. Long, Cli- 
max Roller Mills, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Officers of the allied association 
for the coming year will be: W. B. 
Crittendon, K. S. Crittendon Co., 
Charlotte, N.C., president; W. W. 
Haase, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Greensboro, N.C., vice president, and 
R. S. Wright, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Roanoke, secretary-treasurer. 

Other items on the agenda were 
“Current Washington Developments” 
by Fred M. Mewhinney, Washington 
representative, Millers National Fed- 
eration; “Civil Defense Planning for 
the Flour Milling Industry” by Phil- 
lip Talbott, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, and “The General Economic 
Outlook” by R. P. Lumpkin, economic 
consultant to the Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. 

Soft Wheat Paper 

A paper entitled “Soft Red Winter 
Wheat Supplies and Utilization” was 
presented by Clifford G. Pulver- 
macher, assistant to the deputy ad- 
ministrator, price support, Commodi- 
ty Stabilization Service, USDA. Of 
particular interest to the whole soft 
wheat milling industry were his re- 
marks on the limitation of exports. 

“We believe it is mandatory for the 
department to take such steps as are 
considered necessary to assure that 
exports of soft wheats are limited to 
the quantities which are determined 
to be in surplus supply,” said Mr. 
Pulvermacher. 


Balanced Demand 

“We would wholeheartedly endorse 
the concept of having the free market 
keep demand in balance with supply 
if it were possible in today’s market. 
However, we do not believe truly free 
market or free price exists in which 
the price of wheat is influenced by 
the price support program. Exports 
are subsidized through government 
payment of % to % of the value of 
the wheat, and export demand for 
wheat is stimulated by government- 
financed foreign currency sales, bar- 
ter and donation programs which 
amount to 60 to 70% of all wheat ex- 
ports,” he stated. 

A progress report on the Self-Ris- 
ing Flour and Corn Meal Program, 
Inc., was made by Howard Lampman, 
program director. The afternoon ses- 
sion came to a close with a baking 
demonstration by Miss Barbara Da- 
vis, regional home economist. 

A cocktail hour and dinner were 
hosted by the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Allied Assn. 














Number of firms reporting 
Elevator capacity (bu.) 
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Net income before income taxes 
Income taxes 
Net income after income taxes 
Net worth at end of the year 








TABLE 1. Combined Statistical and Financial Information for Fiscal Years Ending in 








1951 to 1959, Inclusive* 











1955 


1958 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1956 1957 Total 

29 29 30 31 34 36 36 36 36 Cumulative 
342,857,000 350,886,000 345,290,000 392,649,000 465,358,000 489,583,000 501,023,000 511,209,000 560,216,000 
$110,418.08! $ 99,899,254  $106,695,070  $135,512,284 $143,979,571 $161,743,197 $167,682,175 $166,951,537 $194,121,391  $1,287,002,560 
$ 41,353,283 $ 23,412,314 $ 25,733,201 $ 34,397,495 $ 36,213,839 $ 43,579,605 $ 39,837,101 $ 36,014,006 $ 54,321,552 $ 334,862,396 
$ 17,425,240 $ 11,509,889 $ 12,814,088 $ 18,005,840 $ 19,340,507 $ 22,513,781 $ 20,541,709 $ 18,465,894 $ 28,340,564 $ 168,957,512 
$ 23,928,043 $ 11,902,425 $ 12,919,113 $ 16,391,655 $ 16,873,332 $ 21,065,824 $ 19,295,392 $ 17,548,112 $ 25,980,988 $ 165,904,684 
$215,582,197 $222,729,989 $232,730,063 $251,509,700 $262,301,914  $277,903,960  $288,626,125  $303,677,716  $321,608,414 $2,376,670,078 








Weighted percent of return on net worth 
at end of the year 


Cee eee ese eseesees 


*Prepared by Arthur Young & Co., certified public accountants, Kansas 
tained include the operations of elevators located in 26 states and 78 cities. 


5.3 5.6 


City, from questionnaires received from 36 members of the 
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Elevator Grain Merchants Assn. 
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The data con- 
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3 MARKET SUMMARIES 





Quotations Chicago, May 27: High 
ratio $6.93@7, short patent $6@6.15, 
clears $5.15@5.30, cookie and cracker 
$5.40 cottons, $5.25 papers. 


Demand Unimproved 
In Texas, Oklahoma 


There was no improvement in the 
dull flour demand in the Texas-Okla- 
homa area last week. Bakeries seem 
well cOvered through June and some 
of them into July and even August. 
Export sales were small and total 
volume was probably around 5% to 
10% of capacity. However, including 
the government business over the 
previous weekend, the total was 
about 40% to 50%. Running time was 
down to an average of four days for 
the week. 

Quotations Ft. Worth, May 27: Ex- 
tra high patent flour $7.20@7.40 
sacked cottons; bulk standard patent 
bakers, unenriched, $5.40@5.50; bulk 
first clears $4.10@4.15, delivered Tex- 
as common points. Delivered Okla- 
homa points, family short patent $7 
@7.20, standard patent $6.30@6.50; 
bakery unenriched short patent $5.78 
@5.88; 95% short patent $5.65@5.75; 
straight grade $5.68@5.78 bulk. 
Truck lots higher on all grades. 


Buffalo Reports Small 
Fill-in Flour Buying 


There were a few sales made in 
spring flour last week in Buffalo but 
the over-all quantity wasn’t very 


great. Most consumers evidently have 
sufficient inventories on hand because 
they are content to ride along until 
the new crop comes in. 

There were several price adjust- 
ments made during the week because 
it was thought that levels had gotten 
out of line. Spring wheat flour was 
marked down 5¢. Kansas held steady. 
Clears were adjusted 15¢ lower. Pas- 
try flours, although soft wheat still is 
tight, were reduced 10¢. 


A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
‘not good” but the total for this 
month was above April. However, 
that month was hardly a criterion, 
because April was a poor month. 


A spokesman said “bakery condi- 
tions here are very bad.” Sales of 
small retail bakeries were reported 
to be 25% below a year ago. Flour 
output was below a week ago and 
a year ago. One mill worked 5%% days. 
The remaining five mills worked 5 
days. One mill raised its running time 
from the preceding week by % day; 
one mill reduced its output by 2 days 
and one mill by 1 day; the other 
three mills held steady. 

Quotations May 27: Spring family 
$6.92, high gluten $6.46@6.66, short 
$6.16@6.36, standard $6.06@6.31, 
straight $6.26, first clear $5.35@5.55; 
hard winter short $5.76@6.27, stand- 
ard $5.61@6.17, first clear $5.31@ 
5.35; soft winter short patent $7.36@ 
7.56, standard $6.20@6.86, straight 
$5.40 @5.64, first clear $4.35@4.74. 
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Little Improvement 
In Pacific Northwest 


Aside from a pickup in export 
flour business, there was little im- 
provement in flour trading in the 
Pacific Northwest area last week. 
The export business included flour to 
Saigon and participation in the U.S. 
government relief program. 

Area bakers continued to work on 
inventories with most in a good sup- 
ply position until new crop is avail- 
able. Prices held steady. 

Quotations May 27, Portland: Hard 
wheat high gluten $7.07, all Montana 
hard $6.86, clears $6.88; Bluestem 
bakers $6.69; cake $7.25, pastry $6.25, 
pie $5.90; fine whole wheat $6.35, 
graham $5.75, cracked wheat $5.90, 
crushed wheat $6.45; Seattle: family 
patent flour 5 and 10-Ib. sizes $10.20; 
pastry flour in 100-lb. cottons, $5.35. 


Trading Fairly Steady 
Throughout Canada 


Domestic flour trade held fairly 
steady throughout Canada with prices 
unchanged. Mills are still reported 
running short of a five-day week. 

Quotations May 28, Winnipeg: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary, 100 Ib. cottons $6.15 
@6.35; second patents, 100 lb. cot- 
tons $5.90@6.10; second patents to 
bakers, 100 Ib. papers $4.80@5; To- 
ronto-Montreal: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $6.30@6.40 in 100 
lb. cottons, less cash discounts, mixed 
cars, with 15¢ added for cartage 
where used; bakers flour $4.95@5 in 
100 lb. papers, less cash discounts, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. (Bulk delivery 12¢ less, all 
prices cash carlots.) 


Overseas Markets 


Export Sales Light; 
CSS Principal Buyer 


Aside from large awards by the 
Commodity Stabilization Service for 
overseas relief, export flour trade was 
somewhat limited last week. Nearly 
1 million cwt. flour were involved in 
the CSS business. 

Norway entered the market for .60 
ash flour of 13% protein for ship- 
ment from Lake ports and a new in- 
quiry for 10.500 tons of .48 ash flour 
came from Vietnam. Some sales were 
made to the Americas, with the 
largest amount to Jamaica involving 
approximately 30,000 cwt. 

Smaller quantities of 4,000 to 15,- 
000 ecwt. were sold to Saudi Arabia, 
Japan, Venezuela, Singapore, Nigeria 
and others. Also, the United Nations 
asked for tenders on a worldwide 
basis for 9,000 metric tons flour of 
.77 ash for July arrival at Middle 
East ports. 

The Pacific Northwest reported 10,- 
000 tons to Saigon for June-July ship- 
ment in addition to 200,000 cwt. 
bought by the CSS in connection with 
the foreign relief program. 

Canada’s flour exports for the 
seven days ended May 26 were 346,- 
500 ewt. including 287,800 for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions. The previous week 313,500 cwt. 
went to IWA buyers. 





Rye 


Rye flour markets across the na- 
tion showed no improvement in sales 
activity during another dul! week. 
Buyers continued to order out against 
old purchases. Prices remained un- 
changed. 

Quotations May 27, Buffalo, cot- 
tons: White rye $5.19@5.24, medium 
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rye $4.99@5.04, dark rye $4.44@4.49; 
Minneapolis: White $4.37@4.47, me- 
dium $4.17@4.27, dark $3.62@3.72: 
Chicago: White patent $4.44@4.70, 
medium $4.24@4.50, dark $3.75@ 
3.95. 


Oatmeal 


Domestic demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal decreased throughout 
Canada as the weather turned milder 
and sales were small. 

Quotations May 28, Winnipeg: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $5.45@ 
5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks, $6.65 
@6.90 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots. Toronto- 
Montreal: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.65; oatmeal in 100 Ib. cottons, 
$7.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 





MILLFEED 
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@46, sacked $50; 
$46.50, sacked $52. 


Buffalo: Millfeed prices fell sharply 
lower last week. Pressure was great- 
er and prices slumped quicker here 
than in the Southwest and the North- 
west where the downturn originated. 
It was a bid market here all week, 
with bids accepted 50¢ to $1 below 
going levels. Middlings, in a quick but 
seasonal reversal, were in tighter 
shipping position than bran. But both 
were available for this week in the 
face of a _holiday-shortened work 
week. Running time averaged 5 days. 
The sacked differential on bran and 
middlings narrowed to $5. Bulk bran 
ended $3.50 lower, sacked was down 
$4.50; bulk middlings declined $4 and 
sacked dropped $5. Red dog retained 
some of its strength and ended up $1 
after advancing $3 earlier in the 
week, 

Quotations May 27: Bran $34@ 
34.50 bulk, $39@39.50 sacked; mid- 
dlings $37@37.50 bulk, $42@42.50 
sacked; red dog $44@46 bulk, $48.50 
@50.50 sacked. 

Pacific Coast: The Pacific North- 
west millfeed market remained un- 
changed for the past week, the mar- 
ket closing at $40 per ton, bulk. Trad- 
ing was very slow with feed manu- 
facturers covered through May and 
reluctant to buy June feed at the 
present market. There was some ex- 
port inquiry from Japan but this was 
limited, and no sales were confirmed. 

Quotations May 27, Seattle: Mill- 
run $40 bulk, $43 sacked; standard 
middlings $45 bulk, $49 sacked; Port- 
land: Millrun $40@41 bulk, $43@44 
sacked. 


Canada: With a seasonal fall-off in 
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production, there is no important in- 
crease in stocks of millfeeds despite 
a lessening demand as the result of 


pasture growth. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Quotations May 28, Winnipeg: 
Bran, f.o.b. mills, $39 in the three 
prairie provinces; shorts $41, mid- 
dlings $42, cash carlots, sacked; small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. Toronto-Montreal: 
Bran $49@50, shorts $51@52, mid- 
dlings $53@54, net cash terms, new 
bags included, mixed or straight cars. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI Cited 
For Contributions 


To Port of Buffalo 


BUFFALO, N.Y.—Amid a display 
of ship models and other mementos 
of Buffalo’s waterfront history, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. was cited recently for 
its “continuing contributions to the 
Port of Buffalo.” 

The Maritime Day luncheon of the 
Port of Buffalo Propeller Club, held 
in the Buffalo & Erie County His- 
torical Society Bldg. was climaxed 
by presentation of the Samuel Wilke- 
son Award to Willard H. Meinecke, 





general manager of General Mills 
here. 

Henry H. Baxter, chairman of the 
Historical Society’s Lower Lakes 
Marine Chapter, presented the cita- 
tion, named for Samuel Wilkeson, 
pioneer in waterfront development 
here. 

Mr. Baxter recognized General 


Mills’ “outstanding record of activity 
in the development of Buffalo as the 
world’s greatest flour milling center.” 

Presentation of the citation recalls 
that the Washburn-Crosby Co. built a 
3,500-barrel mill here in 1903. A 
merger in 1928 brought the mill into 
General Mills’ eastern division. The 
original mill is part of what has be- 
come the world’s largest flour mill, 
and its operation is tied in directly 
with a new multi-million-dollar mill 
now nearing completion across Michi- 
gan Ave. 

The growth of Buffalo facilities was 
called a “tribute to present and past 
General Mills management.” 

William B. Magner, first vice presi- 
dent of the Propeller Club, presided. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RETIREMENT ANNOUNCED 
HOBSON, MONT.—C. C. Swanz, 

who has operated the Montana ele- 

vators here since July, 1938, has re- 
tired. Ralph Garner succeeded. him. 

Mr. Swanz, a native of Julith Basin, 

operated elevators at Benchland for a 

number of years before coming here. 












Oklahomans 
Join Great Plains 
Wheat Association 


LAMAR, COLO. — Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers Assn. has joined 
forces with the Great Plains Wheat 
Market Development Assn. 

Oklahoma’s application for asso- 
ciate membership was accepted 
promptly by the Great Plains associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

Two officials of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers Assn. presented the 
application. They were Frank Zeman 
of Nardin, president, and Charles 
Eberhardt of Enid, executive secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Zeman explained that the 
Oklahoma group is joining on a non- 
contributing basis. However, he said, 
his association is rapidly building its 
membership. It is seeking legislation 
which will enable Oklahoma growers 
to give financial support to the re- 
gional program designed to expand 
world markets for U.S. wheat. 

Mr. Zeman added that Oklahoma 
is one of the nation’s major wheat 
states. Annual production averages 
about 66 million bushels, most of 
which is hard red winter wheat. 

“The Great Plains Wheat Market 
Development Assn.’s efforts are im- 
pressive for they demonstrate that 
growers are actively working to curb 
surplus production by boosting de- 
mand for their products,” Mr. Ze- 
man said. “We are anxious to add 
our strength to this grower-con- 
trolled, grower-financed program.” 

At the Lamar meeting, the board 
of directors shaped plans for the 
1960-61 fiscal year. A budget was 
adopted, calling for an _ intensified 
promotion drive into both domestic 
and foreign markets. 

Chairmen elected to head advisory 
committees during the coming year 
included J. W. C. Davis, Bennett, 
Colo., foreign marketing; Henry 
Parkinson, Scott City, Kansas, do- 
mestic marketing; Wayne Allen, Mc- 
Cook, Neb., utilization; William Col- 
well, Hay Springs, Neb., economic 
studies, and Melvin Mustoe, Norton, 
Kansas, public relations. 

Taking part in the planning ses- 
sions were representatives from the 
regional group’s supporting organiza- 
tions—Colorado Wheat Administra- 
tive Committee, Nebraska Wheat 
Commission, Nebraska Wheat Grow- 
ers Assn., Kansas Wheat Commission, 
and the Kansas Association of Wheat 
Growers. 

Representatives also were present 
from Oklahoma, Texas, South Dakota 
and Montana. 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
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that defense may be. Isn’t it about 
time we stopped being processionary 
caterpillars going round and round?” 
Decade of Progress 

Addressing the producers on be- 
half of the Millers National Feder- 
ation, Mr. English complimented the 
growers and everyone connected with 


wheat improvement work for the 
great progress made in the past 
decade. 


“I urge greater effort and closer 
coordination of all interested parties 
in this important work,” he con- 
tinued. “Each year our customers be- 
come more exacting in their quality 
standards and more demanding in 
their purchasing policies. Competition 
is razor keen in all segments of the 
food business, so we millers under- 
stand why our customers are more 
demanding. 

“Any miller, baker or 
essor who has quality trouble will 
lose position in the market place 
and will face the almost impossible 
task of regaining his lost business,” 
Mr. English said. 

“A miller who cannot put together 
a mill mix which will produce satis- 
factory flour will soon find himself 
on the sidelines watching the parade 
go by. With all the other complex 
problems a miller must solve, he just 
cannot afford to grind mediocre 
wheats. 

“The costs of transportation, labor, 
interest on borrowed funds, and pro- 
duction expenses are just as high on 
inferior quality wheats as they would 


food proc- 
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ty. These factors alone would make 
it mandatory for a miller to acquire 
only top baking quality wheats,” he 
said. 

“As custom millers dedicated to 
the principle of rendering service to 
our customers, we must ask you 
wheat growers to furnish us with 
wheats we need to properly serve 
our trade.” 

In summing up, Mr. English posed 
this question: “What does high qual- 
ity wheat mean to the miller?” He 
answered it as follows: 

“High quality wheat means the 

* difference between superior flour 
and a mediocre product. 

2 “High quality wheat means the 

* difference between a satisfied cus- 
tomer and a customer lost to com- 
petition. 

“High quality wheat means the 

* difference between success and 
failure.” 

“So, on behalf of all the flour mill- 
ers in America, I urge you producers 
to continue your program of wheat 
improvement,” Mr. English concluded. 

There is concrete evidence of pro- 
ducer interest in wheat improvement, 
Mr. Dean said, Between 1954 and 
1958, the percentage of Kansas wheat 
area seeded to strong wheat vari- 
eties increased from 16.7% to 39.1%, 
while 13% of the acreage in poor 
wheats was virtually eliminated. The 
percentage of medium protein vari- 
eties rose from 17% to 60% in this 
period. But the ultimate goal still 
lies ahead, Mr. Dean pointed out. 
The aim of wheat improvement is to 
develop a ratio of 60% strong to 
40% medium protein. “I am con- 
vinced we will reach it,” he added. 

Wheat is a big industry in 
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though “this is a troubled industry,” 
due to overproduction, he pointed 
out that Kansas is in a favorable 
position to compete, having the cli- 
mate and soil that makes for high 
quality, high protein wheat and bet- 
ter storage conditions. 

Variety is the important key to 
this problem of producing quality, 
Mr. Dean said. Weather is not con- 
trollable, but variety is. He paid trib- 
ute to western Kansas producers for 
their ready acceptance of the new- 
er, better wheats such as Bison, now 
in first place in this area. 

Queen Chosen 

Preceding the speaking program, a 
Kansas Wheat Queen was chosen 
from 38 candidates from various 
cities in the state. The winner, Miss 
Sondra of Coldwater, Kansas, was 
crowned on the stage and she and 
her princess attendants were pre- 
sented with winners’ trophies and 
prizes. Following the speaking pro- 
gram, the crowd was entertained by 
the Wayne King orchestra, with a 
stage show and dance. 

A special program for millers and 
bakers was presented on the follow- 
ing morning at the Silver Spur Lodge 
Restaurant by the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. The program dealt 
with market trends and other fac- 
tors affecting wheat and flour prices. 
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feed mill nutritionists regarding the 
place of millfeeds in various types of 
mixed feeds, emphasizing in the lat- 
ter connection that millfeeds must 
compete with other feed products on 
an economy level. 

He pointed out that grains and by- 
product feeds are in heavy surplus 
at present, and that farmers’ planting 
intentions suggest additional big 
crops this fall. He forecast a total 
feed grain production of around 162 
million tons, on top of a whopping 
carryover of 78 million tons. Adding 
to this 30 million tons of byproduct 
feeds, gives a total supply of 270 mil- 
lion tons, about 7 million more than 
in the previous crop year. In the face 
of these record supplies there will be 
a cutback in animal units from 170 
million units to about 168 million, he 
estimated. 

This combination of somewhat 
large supplies and fewer animal units, 
in combination with lower govern- 
ment support levels for some feed 
grains and the trend away from 
millfeeds in poultry and hog formu- 
las, completes a picture that suggests 
no rise in average millfeed returns in 
the year ahead, Mr. McCoy said. 
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Since CCC has cut grain storage 
rates on government-owned stocks by 
about 4¢, processors and other eleva- 
tor operators are facing a reduction 
in grain storage income which the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
estimated at $85 to $100 million an- 
nually, Mr. Kublin explained to the 
group. He said that this has another 
important market effect in that stor- 
age charges which normally are de- 
ducted in advance at the time the 
wheat goes under the loan will be 
about 4¢ less this year. In effect, this 
raises the threshold at which farm 
wheat flows out of the loan and onto 
the open market, and has the net 
effect of raising the loan level, which 
is somewhat of a floor under the price 
structure by the amount of this 4¢ 
reduction. 

Mr. Kublin charged that current 
CCC rates are below average costs of 
elevator operation when all factors 
are considered. He said that a recent 
survey of a representative group of 
terminal elevators showed that they 
earned only an average of 7% on in- 
vested capital after taxes over the 
past 10 years of big storage volume. 
He said that the new CCC rate of 
13.5¢ bu. for wheat storage was much 
below the income needs of most grain 
storage operators and added that a 
figure of 19.2¢ should be charged an- 
nually to enable operators to pay 
their expenses and make a _ profit 
equal to the national average of busi- 
ness corporations in other lines. 

The difficult job of showing the 
precise changes in wheat legislation 
that would result from present bills 
before Congress was ably handled by 
Mr. Whitehair, who used blackboards 
to display the contrast between pres- 
ent and proposed grain support regu- 
lations. 

New Proposal 

In general, the new proposals 
would set up an 80% of parity (or 
possibly 85%) for a three-year period 
of 1961-63, which would mean an av- 
erage net national support figure of 
$1.91, compared with about $1.79 at 
present, Mr. Whitehair pointed out. 
There would be no loans available in 
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11 states which are designated as 
non-commercial wheat area. Now the 
non-commercial area has a support 
level of 75% of the commercial rate. 

Should wheat growers disapprove 
marketing quotas under the new leg- 
islation, quotas would be permanently 
discontinued and the support rate 
would drop to 50% of parity (about 
$1.20) to all farmers. 

To be eligible for these loans under 
the new proposal, the farmer would 
have to cut his wheat acreage 20% 
from the 1958-59 average and would 
have to observe cross-compliance on 
other grain support programs and 
keep this land out of grazing. In re- 
turn, the growers would be eligible 
for a payment in kind to be made 
from CCC stocks. The amount of this 
payment would be determined by the 
following formula: 

The reduced acreage multiplied by 
the annual average yield per acre for 
the preceding three years adjusted 
for abnormal conditions, multiplied 
by the base support rate for the 
county and divided by two. These 
payments of wheat could be market- 
ed but would not be eligible for loan. 
Payments-in-kind also could be ob- 
tained if the farmer went into a vol- 
untary three-year water and soil con- 
servation program with a 20% acre- 
age cut. 

Under the new proposal, the pen- 
alty wheat provision would be tighter 
in that it would be figured as twice 
the normal production from the ex- 
cess acreage or the actual production 
of the excess acreage. The minimum 
acreage level for exemption from the 
law also is reduced from 15 to 12 
acres by the new proposal. 

Mr. Whitehair pointed out that 
many questions about specific points 
in the new proposals cannot now be 
answered because the text of the 
bills does not cover these points and 
regulations would have to be issued 
to supplement the bill, should it pass. 

Charles Pence, president, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn. warned 
that the proposed law likely 
would mean a smaller percentage 
of high protein wheat in the total 
crop. The final speaker was Frank 
Anderson, a wheat farmer from 
Dodge City, who has been engaged 
in wheat raising in Kansas for 
more than 50 years. Mr. Anderson 
said that much more high gluten 
wheat is now being grown in the 
western areas of Kansas, but he said 
progress would have been faster were 
it not for the economics working 
against the better wheats. 

Acreage reductions under federal 
loan legislation have cut wheat areas 
in western Kansas to one-third to 
one-half of the total tillable area, he 
said, which makes minor differences 
in yield of greater importance to the 
farmer. He said in the past year 
about one-third of wheat placed in 
loan had been redeemed in the Dodge 
City area, but had the price advanced 
another 5¢, all of it would be in the 
hands of the grain trade. 

Acreage restrictions and other 
costs, he said, have made it necessary 
for wheat growers to attempt farm- 
ing more land, and it is necessary for 
a wheat farmer to have about a sec- 
tion of land in western Kansas to 
get by, and two or three sections to 
make any money. 
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Dodge City Festival 
News Highlights 


Two special Braniff Airways char- 
ter planes took about 90 millers, bak- 
ers and other guests from the Kan- 
sas City airport to Dodge City the 
morning of May 25 and returned the 
group to the starting point about 
1 pm. the following day. Most of 
the out-of-town visitors then were 
able to make connections that wou'd 
get them home the same day. 


The wheat festival crowd as usual 
included a representative number of 
bakery flour buyers, Among them 
were: 

A. G. Hessell, director of purchases, 
and Fred Pfizenmayer, flour buyer, 
Continental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y.; 
C. E. Lair, director of purchases, 
National Biscuit Co., New York; 
Steve Vesecky, vice president and 
flour buyer, and Thomas Creamer, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bak- 
eries, Dallas, Texas; A. W. Koss, vice 
president and flour buyer, American 
Bakeries Corp., Chicago; Robert 
Graves, flour buyer, Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co., Cincinnati; Albert H. 
Clark, flour buyer, Great A&P Tea 
Co., Minneapolis; Harry Jones and 
William Dolan, Kelly-Erickson Co., 
Omaha, flour buyer for Safeway 
Stores; Robert C. Becker, flour buy- 
er, and L. C. Marnett, C. J. Patterson 
Co., Kansas City; Ronald Cooper, 
Cooper Bakeries, Tallahassee, Fla., 
and Morgan Pennington, Pennington 
Bros. Bakery, Cincinnati. 


Besides representatives of practi- 
cally every Kansas mill, there were 
many executives of milling firms 
from Denver, Oklahoma City, Minne- 
apolis, Omaha, Chicago, Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Knoxville, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. Many allied firms were 
represented by executives who came 
from New York, Chicago and other 
points. 


When the chartered plane arrived 
at the Dodge City airport, it was 
met by buses which were escorted 
through the streets of the city in a 
cavalcade led by Dodge City Mar- 
shal, “Two Gun” Ken House, an 
ex-Ohioan with a long record of po- 
lice service and a western costume 
suitable for any such occasion. 

Buses took the visitors to and 
from their respective hotel and motel 
lodgings during the two days of the 
festival. The millers and bakers also 
got the special deluxe tour of the 
city, which included visits to the 
world’s largest stocker and feeder 
cattle auction in progress and one 
of Dodge City’s large cattle feeding 
lots, as well as spots of historic in- 
terest dating back to the days of the 
western cattle drives to railroad ter- 
minal at Dodge City, and the modern 
residential areas of the city. 


There were 38 contestants for the 
honor of Kansas Wheat Queen. The 
three bakers who were among the 
five judges, Robert Becker, C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City; C. E. Lair, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, and 
A. W. Koss, American Bakeries 
Corp., Chicago, had plenty of second 
guessers among their associates who 
criticized their ideas of feminine 
charm. However, the five judges were 
reported to be in unanimous agree- 
ment on the winner, but miles apart 


on the second and third choices who 
served as princesses. 
& 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. was host to all the wheat grow- 
ers and their families at a hot buffet 
luncheon in the Dodge City auditori- 
um preceding the evening program. 
A total of 5,012 dinners were served 
in about an hour and a half, which 
is a mark of efficiency of the op- 
eration, jointly run by three caterers, 
and of the planning and assistance of 
the Dodge City Chamber of Com- 
merce, which went all out to see 
that the service ran smoothly. It was 
a slick and efficient operation all 
the way. During the dinner hour, the 
guests were entertained with a west- 
ern style square dance exhibition. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Prominent Pillsbury 
Officer’s Wife Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Mrs. John Pills- 
bury Snyder, Jr., whose husband is a 
vice president and director of the 
Pillsbury Co., died here May 30. She 
served in a number of civic and social 
organizations, among them the Com- 
munity Chest and Council of Henne- 
pin County, the Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service, and the American Red 
Cross. 

Some years ago Mrs. Snyder, who 
was 43, served as chairman of the 
women’s division of the Community 
Chest fund drive. She was also active 
in symphony work and a member of 
the Friends of the Institute. 

Mrs. Snyder’s grandfather, Dorilus 
Morrison, was the first mayor of 
Minneapolis, and the art museum 
stands on the site of his former home. 

Born in Minneapolis, Mrs. Snyder 
attended school here, at Pittsfield, 
Mass., and graduated from Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass. 

Survivors in addition to her hus- 
band and mother are two daughters, 
a son and three brothers. The family 
prefers memorials to the American 
Cancer Society, the University of 
Minnesota cancer research fund or 
favored charity. 
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Seaboard Milling 


Declares Dividend 


NEWTON, MASS. — A regular 
quarterly dividend of 7%2¢ will be 
paid on common stock of Seaboard 
Allied Milling Corp. (American Ex- 
change), Otto Bresky, president, has 
announced. Dividend will be paid on 
June 25, 1960, to stockholders of rec- 
ord on June 10, 1960. There are 836,- 
441 common shares outstanding. 

Seaboard Allied, with executive of- 
fices located in Newton, conducts 
flour milling and grain storage oper- 
ations in Kansas, Missouri, Maryland, 
Virginia, Georgia, Florida, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. It also operates a 
general baking business in New York 
and Ohio. 

The company, which was formed by 
the merger of Rodney Milling Co. 
with Hathaway Industries in 1959, is 
developing a 110-acre Palma Ceia 
Shopping Center in Hayward, Cal., 16 
miles outside of San _ Francisco, 
which will be the third largest in 
the U.S. when completed. Ground for 
the first phase of this diversification 
development was broken in April. 
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Floyd Ross Injured 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. — Floyd Ross, 
president of the Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas, is confined to 
the Good Samaritan Hospital in 
Phoenix with a painful spine injury 
sustained in a fall recently. He is re- 
ported to be making a good recovery. 
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To Remain on Board 


F. L. Rosenbury 


Plans Retirement 


KANSAS CITY—One of the long- 
est business careers in the grain in- 
dustry comes to a close May 31 as 
Frank Leslie Rosenbury retires as 
treasurer of the Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. Mr. 
Rosenbury, who is 83 years old, has 
been with the firm for 60 years. He 
spent a few years previous to this 
association working for other grain 
companies in the Kansas City market. 

Mr. Rosenbury’s career parallels 
the great growth of Kansas City as a 
market for grain and as a prime 
terminal storage point for that com- 
modity, as well as a similar growth in 
operations of the company with which 
he has been associated. Mr. Rosen- 
bury served with five presidents of 
the company and its predecessors. 

N. P. Simonds, the founder, started 
in the grain trade at Minneapolis, 
Kansas, in 1884, in a partnership 
called the Simonds-McCoy Grain 
Co. which was set up with $5,000 
capital as a grain consignment busi- 
ness. The operations were later 
moved to Kansas City and became 
the Simonds Grain Co., with Mr. 
Simonds as president and E. W. 
Shields as secretary-treasurer. 

It was Mr. Shields who hired Mr. 
Rosenbury as a bookkeeper in 1900. 
In 1907 Mr. Shields became head of 
the company. He was succeeded as 
president in 1920 by Charles W. Lons- 
dale, Fred C. Vincent in 1930, and 
Frank A. Theis since 1936. 

Mr. Rosenbury’s first contact with 
the grain industry came as a Western 
Union messenger on the floor of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Later 
he worked as a board marker and in 
the bookkeeping departments of three 
firms before Mr. Shields hired him. 
Mr. Rosenbury was elected assistant 
treasurer of the company in 1925 and 
secretary-treasurer in 1927. He is a 
stockholder and member of the board 
of directors and will remain on the 
board after his retirement. He will 
be succeeded as treasurer by Roland 
Hayden, who has been with the firm 
for several years. 

In his long years as company treas- 
urer, Mr. Rosenbury signed his name 
to literally billions of dollars of 
checks in payment for grain pur- 





chases. The largest was for $2,300,000 
in settlement of a grain futures de- 
livery. Despite the millions involved, 
errors and disputes have been virtu- 
ally non-existent. 





F. L. Rosenbury 
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USDA Opposes 


WASHINGTON — The anti-cancer 
clauses in federal additive legislation 
are “unnecessary” and are “flat pro- 
hibitions against the exercise of sci- 
entific and professional judgment in 
the determination of safety,” the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has de- 
clared. 


The USDA position on the Delaney 
clause which disagrees with the 
stand taken by the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, was 
outlined in a letter from Acting Agri- 
culture Secretary True Morse to the 
House committee which has been 
considering color additive legislation. 
The letter, along with other com- 
ments, was inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record last week by Congress- 
man Joseph Barr of Indiana. 

Mr. Morse went on to say that if 
the Delaney clause is retained in the 
color additive bill and in the existing 
food additives amendment, it should 
be amended. One proposal was that 
an amendment be made to permit 
consideration by the Food and Drug 
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Delaney Clause 


Administration of conditions of use 
of an additive. 

It was proposed that this provi- 
sion be added to the Delaney clause: 
“Provided, that this subsection shall 
not apply with respect to the use of 
an additive, if the Secretary finds, 
upon basis of evaluation by experts 
qualified by scientific training and 
experience, that, under the proposed 
conditions of use, reasonably certain 
to be followed in practice, there is 
no reasonable basis to conclude that 
such use of the additive will involve 
a hazard of causing cancer in or re- 
sulting in harm to man or animal.” 


This suggestion is similar to pro- 
posals made by industry regarding 
relation to intended use of an addi- 
tive. 

Mr. Morse declared that the Presi- 
dent’s panel report on additives sup- 
ports the USDA position. 

Continuing, he said that if the 
USDA proposals were not acceptable, 
then the committee should follow 
recommendations for changes made 
by HEW Secretary Flemming. These 
involve both the Delaney clause and 
the “grandfather clause.” 


Commenting on the present De- 
laney clause and citing USDA oppo- 
sition to it, Mr. Morse said at the 
outset: “We agree that the Secre- 
tary should withhold from use any 
additive which in his judgment would 
be unsafe, but we urge that the de- 
cision on safety be left to him rather 
than being determined by law.” 

Mr. Morse cited selenium as an ex- 
ample of problems under the present 
fiat prohibition. He presented data on 
levels and commented, “Here we have 
a chemical, a carcinogen, a toxicant, 
which in proper amount is essential 
to animal health. The law should not 
prevent proper use of such a chemi- 
cal as an additive or otherwise.” 
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Frank H. Cordes, 
Continental Grain, 


Planning Retirement 


NEW YORK — Michel Fribourg, 
president of Continental Grain Co., 
has announced that Frank H. Cordes, 
treasurer of the company, is retiring 
at the close of the current fiscal year, 
May 31, 1960. Mr. Cordes has served 
the company in various capacities 
for 36 years. 





J. R. Caulkins, formerly vice presi- 
dent of finance, was named vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Mr. Caulkins 
came to the company in 1955 from 
the Bank of America. 

Jack Donis was named vice presi- 
dent and controller. Mr. Donis, prior 
to engagement as controller of Con- 
tinental in 1958, was an accounting 
executive. 

C. J. Harriss, heretofore assistant 
vice president and coordinator of 
transportation, was named vice presi- 
dent of traffic. Mr. Harriss has a long 
background in grain traffic circles. 
M. L. Hibbets, engaged in 1958 as 
company executive in charge of ele- 
vator operations, was named an as- 
sistant vice president. Mr. Hibbets 
was formerly general superintendent 
of a Gulf elevator. 

Jack Berg, who was assistant man- 
ager of the insuraance department, 
was appointed assistant vice presi- 
dent and manager of the department. 
Paul Novy was named assistant con- 
troller. Prior to joining Continental in 
1955, Mr. Novy was on the staff of 
David Himmelblau & Co., certified 
public accountants. 





Dr. L. A. Rumsey 


Dr. L. A. Rumsey 
Dies Following 
Heart Attack 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. —Dr. L. 
A. Rumsey died May 25 in the hospi- 
tal at Winston-Salem, after being 
stricken with a heart attack on May 
24 in Hickory, N.C., where he had 
been living since his retirement as 
director of the Florida State Univer- 
sity a year ago. 

Dr. Rumsey was the first director 
of the baking science and manage- 
ment department at Florida State. 

Before assuming his duties at 
Florida State in 1951 he had served in 
many important positions including 
director of campaigns for the Wheat 
Council of the U.S., as secretary of 
the American Bakers Assn., as direc- 
tor of research for the American In- 
stitute of Baking, and as head of in- 
dustrial marketing for the W. E. 
Long Co. He was one of the or- 
ganizers of American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers. 

In 1956 he was the recipient of the 
first “Distinguished Service Profes- 
sorship” ever conferred at Florida 
State. This was provided by the 
Southern Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ers’ University Fund, Ine., in co- 
operation with Florida State. 

Dr. Rumsey was a native of Ohio. 
graduating from Dennison University. 
Granville, Ohio, with degrees of B.S. 
and M.S. in chemistry. He received 
his Ph.D. in cereal technology from 
the University of Minnesota in 1922. 

He is survived by a son, Jon Dee 
Rumsey of Rumsey & Associates, Inc., 
an advertising firm in Albion, Mich., 
and eight grandchildren. 
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Fuller’s Kansas City 


Office in New Quarters 


CATASAUQUA, PA. — New, en- 
larged quarters are now being oc- 
cupied by Fuller Co.’s Kansas City 
district office, company officials an- 
nounced. The address for this office 
is now 7501 Mission Rd., Kansas City 
15, Mo. 

Reason for the move is to cover 
new markets and provide increased 
customer service, the company says. 
The Kansas City district covers all 
of Kansas, most of Nebraska and 
Oklahoma, and the western sections 
of Iowa and Missouri. David W. Arm- 
strong continues as district manager, 
a position he has held since the Of- 
fice was opened in 1955. 
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Dr. MacMasters 


Appointed to Staff 
At Kansas State 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
Majel M. MacMasters has been ap- 
pointed to the flour and feed milling 
industries staff at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, effective July 1. 

Dr. MacMasters for many years 
has been head of chemical microscopy 
and quality investigations in the 
cereal crops laboratory at the North- 
ern Utilization Research and Develop- 
ment Division of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Peoria, Ill. Earlier she 
had taught chemistry at Lindenwood 
College and at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts and had done research at 
the University of Illinois. 

“Kansas State University and in- 
dustries associated with cereal crops 
are fortunate that she has accepted 
an appointment as a professor to 
teach and do research in cereal chem- 
istry,” said John Shellenberger, head 
of the K-State flour and feed milling 
industries department. 

Dr. MacMasters, a woman in a 
field dominated by men, belongs to 
all the professional societies associ- 
ated with her work, is active in many 
of the committees of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, and 
is author of many scientific journal 
articles. She is a member of the edi- 
torial board of Cereal Chemistry. The 
USDA is now publishing a review of 
the world literature on wheat con- 
ditioning by Dr. MacMasters. Among 
her duties at K-State will be con- 
ducting research on the problem of 
wheat conditioning. She will assist 
also with the teaching program in 
cereal technology. 


Canada Reports 
Number, Capacities 
Of Country Elevators 


WINNIPEG — Numbers and capa- 
city of country elevators of a number 
of the major grain handling organiza- 
tions in western Canada as shown in 
an interim report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, are as follows: 








No. Capacity 


Saskatchewan Wheat Pool . 1,260 90,326,000 
United Grain Growers .... 778 57,603,000 
Alberta Wheat Pool ....... 567 43,578,850 
ve Orr 462 31,470,000 
Federal Grain ............. 449 27,933,000 
Pioneer Grain ............ 440 36,659,900 
Manitoba Pool Elevators ... 356 25,123,800 
Alberta Pacific Grain ..... 321 23,297,800 
National Grain ........... 318 23,596,700 
Paterson and Sons ........ 105 7,108,000 
McCabe Grain ............ 89 6,474,000 
Parrish and Heimbecker ... 65 4,328,500 
Ellison Milling ............ 18 1,849,200 


As of April 1 the number and li- 
censed capacity of western country 
elevators, including annexes and 
grain storage buildings, were: 


No. Capacity 


MONE. ocd ver ineaasese 696 49,840,800 
SasRaPEROWGR .ccciseccese 2,901 202,780,200 
Pee Peres: 1,683 129,304,950 
British Columbia .......... 19 2,196,000 
PEED ehbinks eseeees's2s0s 3 1,465,000 

WS Vinca Fink ses ohio 0d 5,302 394,129,200 
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BOARD CHAIRMAN GETS PLAQUE—L. 8S. Riggs (right), The Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago, who is retiring as chairman of the board of directors of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., receives a plaque commemorating his 
“service and leadership to the AFMA during the past two years.” Presenting 
the plaque is Dean McNeal, The Pillsbury Co., Minneapolis, newly elected 
chairman of the board. The presentation took place during an early session 
of the AFMA convention recently in Chicago. 





Pillsbury Feed Division 
Announces Plant, 
Headquarters Changes 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe final steps 
in a decentralization program for the 
feed division of the Pillsbury Co. 
were announced recently. 


Dean McNeal, executive vice presi- 
dent of the company and general man- 
ager of the feed division, announced 
that the division has appointed a sin- 
gle manager at each of its feed plants, 
with complete responsibility for sales 
and production in the area served by 
the plant. 


Announced at the same time were 
plans to move feed division headquar- 
ters from Clinton, Iowa, to company 
headquarters in Minneapolis, effec- 
tive June 1. 

Also, there have been certain 
changes in staff functions and assign- 
ments which are part of the over-all 
program. 


All of the moves announced last 
week are the final step in a decen- 
tralization program which was under- 
taken previously and which is aimed 
at putting responsibility, authority 
and decision-making as close as pos- 
sible to points of action. 


Appointment of a single manager 
at each of the plants replaced a dual 
manager system which has been in 
effect the past two years. Formerly 
there were a plant sales manager, in 
charge of sales, and a plant manager 
in charge of production, at each plant. 

Commenting on the change, Mr. 
McNeal said that placing total re- 
sponsibility with one manager at each 
plant was done so that all local in- 
telligence can be utilized to make 
faster decisions at the local level. 

The move to Minneapolis, he said, 
will better integrate all staff func- 
tions into a single operating unit at 
company headquarters. The feed divi- 
sion has been the only Pillsbury divi- 
sion not headquartered in Minneapo- 
lis. 

Key personnel who have been at 


Clinton will now be located in Min- 
neapolis. 

Jack Hubbard will be sales and 
marketing manager; James Finlay- 
son, division controller; Clarence Bell, 
operations manager for the South- 
east; Lonnie Wright, operations man- 
ager for central and western areas; 
Robert Alexander, procurement man- 
ager; Frank Steinmetz, personnel and 
training manager; Everett Blasing, 
nutrition and research manager, and 
Phil Murray, production and engin- 
eering manager. 

Reporting to the southeastern op- 
erations manager will be these man- 
agers: Ted Judge, southern finance 
manager; Coy Skaggs, manager at 
Gainesville, Ga.; John Wulf, Nash- 
ville; Richard Siebrasse, Jasper, Ala.; 
W. E. Lavinghousez, Tampa, Fla., and 
Sam Vaughn, Orlando, Fla. 

Reporting to the central and west 
operations manager will be Maurice 
Stanton, northern finance manager; 
Charles Dobbs, manager at Center- 
ville, Iowa; James McAllister, Lima, 
Ohio; E. C. Rulifson, Clinton, Iowa; 
Ralph Stump, Ogden, Utah, and Leo 
Bilger, West Coast. 


Production to Stop 


CLINTON, IOWA—It was an- 
nounced recently by Dean McNeal, 
executive vice president, the Pillsbury 
Co., that the Atchison, Kansas, Pills- 
bury mill will, effective May 31, ter- 
minate feed manufacturing. All of 
Pillsbury’s feed territories will re- 
main intact in the area, but ship- 
ments will be made from two other 
nearby plants. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Convention Dates 


CHICAGO—April 23-28 have been 
selected as the dates for the 1961 an- 
nual convention of the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents, ac- 
cording to George Spafford, Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Kansas, 








president of the association. 


Hutchinson, Kansas is the site of 
the meeting with the Baker Hotel as 
the headquarters. 


International Paper 


Announces Officers 


NEW YORK—wWallace K. Graves, 
George H. Rand and John L. Tower 
have been elected vice presidents and 
F. Henry Savage, a director of In- 
ternational Paper Co., announced 
Richard C. Doane, president. 

Mr. Savage, a vice president for 
marketing, was elected to the 18-man 
board to fill the vacancy created by 
the withdrawal of R. A. L. Ellis, Kan- 
sas City. 

Mr. Doane also announced that the 
board appointed Edward Z. King, Jr., 
who has been an assistant treasurer, 
to the new corporate office of comp- 
troller and appointed John S. Max- 
well an assistant treasurer. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

UNLOADINGS INCREASE 

NEW ORLEANS—Export car un- 
loadings at the Port of New Orleans 
numbered 6,482 in April, an increase 
of 2,083 cars over the total for April, 
1959, the Dock Board reported. This 
was a 47% rise. For the first four 
months of 1960, export car unload- 
ings at the port are up 18% from the 
comparable period of last year. The 
port recorded 22,928 cars unloaded 
from January through April this year 
compared to 19,411 unloaded in the 
same months of 1959. 














Chester F. Kraft 


SECRETARY — The board of direc- 
tors of the Cream of Wheat Corp. 
has elected Chester F. Kraft as sec- 
retary of the company. Mr. Kraft 
joined Cream of Wheat in 1925 and 
became chief accountant in 1940. In 
1951 he was appointed office mana- 
ger, becoming assistant secretary of 
the company in 1952. He attended the 
Harvard Business School during 1958 
in the advance management program. 
Other officers reelected were Daniel 
F. Bull, chairman and chief executive 
officer; David F. Bull, president; G. 
V. Thomson, vice president, and G. 
Barnard Clifford, Jr., treasurer. 
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M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 











N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour and Starch Union, 
Ltd.) 





-" 
At NoAS Tap Heerengracht 209 
} 


Jplelal AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
Mi | 


Importers of 











FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 
Cable Address: ‘‘Topri'', London 
SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








H.J.B. M. RADEMAKER 
MILLERS AGENT 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 


AMSTERDAM Z 
Cable Address JOS 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 








Cable Address: ‘Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Third Floor, 
THE CORN EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
52/57 Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








. Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 
Flour Importers 
Hambro House, Vintners’ Place, 
LONDON, E.Cc. 4 
Established over 50 years 











Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterda.n 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
minimum 1960 crop wheat price-sup- 
port rates for terminals and for 2,- 
857 commercial and 216 noncommer- 
cial wheat-producing counties of the 
US. 


County rates, which range from 
$2.08 to 92¢ (noncommercial) bu., de- 
pending on location, are further ad- 
justed up or down for grade and 
quality to determine support prices 
for individual producers. 

The rates announced are based on 
the minimum national average wheat 
support of $1.77 bu. for 1960 pro- 
duction announced July 8, 1959. Final 
terminal and county support rates 
will be based on the final national 
average support price which will be 
determined on the basis of supply and 
parity figures July 1. These rates 
will be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Wheat support rates for the 
1959 crop were based on a national 
average support price of $1.81 bu. 

In addition to the release of ter- 
minal and county rates, USDA also 
announced a list of premiums and 
discounts for different classes and 
qualities of wheat. Premiums and 
discounts for 1960 crop wheat sup- 
port are the same as those in the 
1959 program. 


Premiums, Discounts 

In general, basic county and ter- 
minal rates are for Grade No. 1 
wheat. Premiums and discounts are 
applied to basic rates to determine 
the support prices for individual lots 
of wheat which are of other grades 
or have other quality factors. 


The discount of 20¢ bu. for un- 
desirable wheat varieties is being con- 
tinued in the 1960 wheat support 
program. The discount will apply to 
37 varieties which were designated 
Aug. 3, 1959, because of inferior mill- 
ing or baking qualities. 

Relationships between terminals, 
which are based principally on av- 
erage differences in cash market 
prices, have changed some from 1959 
rates primarily because of a shift 
from area rates to a single rate for 
wheat handling charges under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 

For major producing areas, as in 
the past, county rates reflect ter- 
minal rates less handling and freight 
charges needed to get the wheat to 
terminals. 

County rates will be adjusted for 
any future freight rate decreases 
that may occur during the 1960 pe- 
riod of price-support availability. 
This will be done to maintain fair 
and equitable relationships between 
county and terminal support rates. 

There are wide differences in ~-the 
grades and classes of wheat most 
commonly produced and marketed in 
the various wheat areas of the U.S. 
In some areas, most wheat produced 
will be Grade No. 1 hard wheat, In 
other areas, only soft wheat is pro- 
duced and normally grades No. 2 or 
3. Thus accompanying examples of 
1959 wheat support prices are more 
representative of the actual support 
farmers will receive than are the 
basic average rates. 

In these examples, premiums and 
discounts in addition to geographical 
price differences have been applied 
to basic rates to obtain support prices 
for individual kinds of wheat. The 
accompanying table gives specific 
support prices with storage paid at 
listed terminals for the most_repre- 
sentative classes and grades of wheat 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
USDA Announces Wheat Support Basis 
On New Crop for Terminal Locations 


produced in the various areas. Com- 
parable 1959 prices are also shown. 





Price Support Rates 
for Wheat 


1959 1960 


Hard Red ing (Dollars per bu.) 


Grade No. |, heavy, 


16% protein, Minneapolis ... 2.28 2.23 
Grade No. |, heavy, 
14% protein, Minneapolis ... 2.24 2.19 


Grade No. |, ordinary 
protein, Minneapolis 
Soft Red Winter 


Grade No. 3, garlicky, 
GRIND Knevscccsccveasede 2.07 2.01 


Seoveee 2.19 2.14 


Grade No. 3, Chicago ........ 2.09 2.04 
Grade No. 3, light 
garlicky, Chicago .......... 2.03 1.98 
Grade No. 3, Kansas City ..... 2.09 2.04 
Grade No. 3, garlicky, 
MOTE, 5 Fedsehneesicceecs 1.94 1.88 
Hard Red Winter 
Grade No. 2, Chicago ........ 2.11 2.06 
Grade No. 2, Kansas City ..... 2.11 2.06 
Grade No. 2, Galveston ....... 2.31 2.25 
White 
Grade No. |, Portiand ........ 2.03 1.98 
Grade No. |, San Francisco ... 2.11 2.06 
Durum 
Grade No. |, amber, 
RINE i'n Koncc ce ecveece 2.24 2.19 
Grade No. |, hard 
amber, Minneapolis ........ 2.29 2.24 





In the 10 states designated as the 
noncommercial wheat producing area, 
farm wheat allotments and market- 
ing quotas do not apply and the sup- 
port rates are lower than in the 39 
commercial states. Rates in the non- 
commercial area are 75% of what 
the rates would have been if the 
state were in the commercial area. 
In number the noncommercial states 
remained unchanged from 1959, but 
Arizona has been shifted to the com- 
mercial area and Alaska added to 
the noncommercial. The 10 noncom- 
mercial wheat states for 1960 are 
Alaska, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont. 


Wheat Loans 
The 1960 wheat crop will be sup- 
ported as in the past through loans 
on farm and warehouse-stored wheat 
and through the purchase of wheat 
delivered by producers under pur- 
chase agreements. Loans and pur- 
chase agreements will be available 
from harvest through Jan. 31, 1961. 
In most states, nonrecourse loans 
will mature on March 31, 1961, and 
in the remaining eastern and south- 
ern states, loans will mature on Feb. 
28, 1961. Loans and purchase agree- 
ments will be available from County 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 

servation (ASC) offices. 


To get wheat price support in 1960 
in commercial wheat-producing areas, 
a producer must be in conipliance 
with his 1960 wheat acreage allot- 
ment and be eligible to receive a 
wheat marketing card on all other 
farms in the county in which he has 
an interest. 

Nonrecourse price support on 1960 
production of wheat will be subject 
to a $50,000 limitation as required by 
a provision of the 1960 Agricultural 
Appropriation Act (Public Law 86- 
80). A producer will be exempt from 
the limitation on nonrecourse price 
support if his 1960 acreage of wheat 
is reduced 20% below his 1959 acre- 
age. Loans will continue to be made 
in excess of $50,000 on a recourse 
basis under which the borrower 
agrees to repay all amounts over 
$50,000 by Jan. 31, 1962. 

Price-support rates for wheat 
stored at terminals, country points, 
and on farms are being sent to state 


ASC offices and a limited supply is 
available in Washington in the CSS 
Grain Division. County ASC offices 
will also have rates available. 

The following list shows terminals 
having the same rates as those list- 
ed for the applicable cities in the 
support rate table. The support rate 
per bushel for Grade No. 1 wheat is 
shown for each group. 


MISSOURI RIVER MARKETS ($2.07) (same 


as Kansas City) — Atchison, Kansas; Council 
Bluffs; Kansas City, Kansas; Omaha; St. Joseph; 
Sioux City. 


CALIFORNIA MARKETS ($2.06) (same as San 
Francisco) —Los Angeles; Oakland; Stockton. 

EAST COAST MARKETS ($2.19) (same as 
Baltimore)—Albany; Norfolk; Philadelphia, New 
York City. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST MARKETS ($1.98) 
(same as Portland)—Astoria, Oregon; Long- 
view, Wash.; Seattle; Tacoma; Vancouver. 

NORTHWEST MARKETS ($2.14) (same as 
Minneapolis) —Duluth; St. Paul; Superior. 

GULF PORT MARKETS ($2.26) (same as Gal- 
veston)—Houston; New Orleans; Corpus Christi; 
Baton Rouge; Port Arthur. 

CENTRAL MARKETS ($2.07) (same as Chi- 
cago)—St. Louis; East St. Louis; Milwaukee; 
Cairo. 

SOUTH CENTRAL MARKETS ($2.06) (same 
as Louisville)—Memphis. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Correction 


In The Miller, May 24, page 5, the 
following identifications were incor- 
rect: In the first picture in the center 
panel of young miller photographs are 
E. J. Glattly, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Buffalo (left), and L. D. Comp- 
ton, Commander Larabee Milling Co.., 
Minneapolis. E. E. Powers is located 
at the Alton, Ill., plant of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., is at Janesville, Wis. 


BAKING FIRMS 


(Continued from page 3) 











“a closer look” in FTC’s stepped up 
efforts to clamp down on undesirable 
merchandising practices by food 
firms. 

Through its chairman, Earl W. 
Kintner, FTC advised specific indus- 
try bodies and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that, in point of fact, it 
has had 16 investigations in progress 
involving the baking industry. 

Continental’s Reply 

R. Newton Laughlin, president of 
Continental Baking Co., has issued a 
vigorous denial of the FTC charges 
to the effect that his firm “has every 
intention of defending all of its ac- 
quisitions.” 

Mr. Laughlin said, “Each purchase 
was carefully considered at the time 
by company attorneys in the light of 
FTC requirements, and full informa- 
tion on each was made available to 
the commission. There is no hint of 
any monopolistic intent or effect in 
any purchase. Indeed, there is no pos- 
sibility of Continental or any other 
baking company controlling more 
than a fraction of the $6 billion-a- 
year baking business. 

“The further charges that Continen- 
tal engaged in unlawful sales prac- 
tices are completely without founda- 
tion and will be disproved. Full and 
detailed answers to all charges will 
be forthcoming.” 

United Biscuit has denied FTC 
charges of granting discriminatory 
discounts and promotional allowances 
to favored customers. United admits 
that one of its divisions, Sawyer Bis- 
cuit Co., has based discounts to retail 
grocer customers on the sliding-scale 
volume schedules listed in the FTC's 
complaint (currently ranging from 
nothing for purchases under $25 to 
6% for those of $150 and above). 

Although conceding that discounts 
to multi-store Sawyer customers are 
calculated on total purchases of all 
outlets, United asserts it is “without 
knowledge” concerning FTC’s charge 
that many of these individual outlets 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 











FOR SALE: Rolls, Sifters, Redress- 
ers, Entoleter, St. Regis Packer, 
Scales, Sewing Machine Motors, Cy- 
clones, etc., as we are dismantling 
our 600 sack Flour Mill. 


HAYDEN FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
Tecumseh, Michigan 











thus receive a larger discount than 
they would receive otherwise. 

United denies that Sawyer did not 
make its advertising and sales pro- 
motion allowances available on pro- 
portionally equal terms to all com- 
peting customers, as is required by 
Sec. 2(d) of the Robinson-Patman 
Amendment to the Clayton Act. 

Denials that discriminatory dis- 
counts have been granted to favored 
customers came immediately after 
FTC complained that Southern Bak- 
eries conducted such practices. 


FTC issued a complaint charging 
that the company violated the anti- 
trust law by giving discounts up to 
10% to some customers. 

“Southern Bakeries Co. vigorously 
and promptly denies the allegations,” 
said Ogden Geilfuss, president. 


FTC’s complaint alleges certain 
food - serving customers, including 
large interstate restaurant chains, 


receive discounts ranging up to more 
than 10%, and certain food-retailer 
customers, including large interstate 
food chains, are given discounts rang- 
ing up to 8%. 

At the same time, the complaint 
charges, Southern gives competing 
customers smaller discounts or none 
at all. 

Cited as typical recipients of 
Southern Bakeries’ preferential dis- 
counts are certain units of the 
Howard Johnson restaurant chain 
and Winn-Dixie retail food chain. The 
former received a discount of $17,750 
on purchases of $442,775 during a 
24-month period and the latter was 
given $188,000 on purchases of $3.- 
300,000 during a 27-month period. 

“Southern will present its defenses 
and show that it did not grant illegal 
discounts. Full and detailed answers 
to all charges will be forthcoming at 
the proper time,” the statement of 
Mr. Geilfuss said. 

“Over one year ago Southern re- 
quested that a trade practice confer- 
ence be called by the commission so 
that the commission and the industry 
in the South would be able to work 
collectively to insure proper selling 
and pricing practices,” the statement 
said and continued: 

“In requesting the _ conference, 
Southern said it would be in the in- 
terest of the public, the government 
and the industry. The commission as 
yet has taken no action on the re- 
quest.” 


pen ranean es 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 


Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine 


For the past tw 
tensive study o 
flour and comme 







he Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
f current business literature available to 
bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological 
changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is 
interested in production problems . . . as a means of cost control 
and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home . . . meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 


Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman 
find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 
and his jobP 


In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with... 


@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
in alternate issues which replace the monthly publications, Milling 
Production and The American Baker. 


@ A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 


@ A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation .. . and more reading 
time for subscribers. 


@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 
issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 


In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960. . . the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 
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Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 
a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 


features and departments. 





Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking . .. you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 


Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 


MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 


mail today. 
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; st to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
: = Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER 
be [] 1 year for $4 [] 2 years for $7 

Io 
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WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
minimum 1960 crop wheat price-sup- 
port rates for terminals and for 2,- 
857 commercial and 216 noncommer- 
cial wheat-producing counties of the 
US. 


County rates, which range from 
$2.08 to 92¢ (noncommercial) bu., de- 
pending on location, are further ad- 
justed up or down for grade and 
quality to determine support prices 
for individual producers. 

The rates announced are based on 
the minimum national average wheat 
support of $1.77 bu. for 1960 pro- 
duction announced July 8, 1959. Final 
terminal and county support rates 
will be based on the final national 
average support price which will be 
determined on the basis of supply and 
parity figures July 1. These rates 
will be published in the Federal Reg- 
ister. Wheat support rates for the 
1959 crop were based on a national 
average support price of $1.81 bu. 

In addition to the release of ter- 
minal and county rates, USDA also 
announced a list of premiums and 
discounts for different classes and 
qualities of wheat. Premiums and 
discounts for 1960 crop wheat sup- 
port are the same as those in the 
1959 program. 


Premiums, Discounts 

In general, basic county and ter- 
minal rates are for Grade No. 1 
wheat. Premiums and discounts are 
applied to basic rates to determine 
the support prices for individual lots 
of wheat which are of other grades 
or have other quality factors. 


The discount of 20¢ bu. for un- 
desirable wheat varieties is being con- 
tinued in the 1960 wheat support 
program. The discount will apply to 
37 varieties which were designated 
Aug. 3, 1959, because of inferior mill- 
ing or baking qualities. 

Relationships between terminals, 
which are based principally on av- 
erage differences in cash market 
prices, have changed some from 1959 
rates primarily because of a shift 
from area rates to a single rate for 
wheat handling charges under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 

For major producing areas, as in 
the past, county rates reflect ter- 
minal rates less handling and freight 
charges needed to get the wheat to 
terminals. 

County rates will be adjusted for 
any future freight rate decreases 
that may occur during the 1960 pe- 
riod of price-support availability. 
This will be done to maintain fair 
and equitable relationships between 
county and terminal support rates. 

There are wide differences in ‘the 
grades and classes of wheat most 
commonly produced and marketed in 
the various wheat areas of the U.S. 
In some areas, most wheat produced 
will be Grade No. 1 hard wheat, In 
other areas, only soft wheat is pro- 
duced and normally grades No. 2 or 
3. Thus accompanying examples of 
1959 wheat support prices are more 
representative of the actual support 
farmers will receive than are the 
basic average rates. 

In these examples, premiums and 
discounts in addition to geographical 
price differences have been applied 
to basic rates to obtain support prices 
for individual kinds of wheat. The 
accompanying table gives specific 
support prices with storage paid at 
listed terminals for the most_repre- 
sentative classes and grades of wheat 
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USDA Announces Wheat Support Basis 
On New Crop for Terminal Locations 


produced in the various areas. Com- 
parable 1959 prices are also shown. 





Price Support Rates 
for Wheat 


1959 1960 

Hard Red Spring (Dollars per bu.) 
Grade No. |, heavy, 

16% protein, Minneapolis ... 2.28 2.23 
Grade No. |, heavy, 

14% protein, Minneapolis ... 2.24 2.19 
Grade No. |, ordinary 

protein, Minneapolis ....... 2.19 2.14 

Soft Red Winter 
Grade No. 3, garlicky, 

EST Tee 2.07 2.01 
Grade No. 3, Chicago ........ 2.09 2.04 
Grade No. 3, light 

garlicky, Chicago vaboude soe 2.03 1.98 
Grade No. 3, Kansas City ..... 2.09 2.04 
Grade No. 3. garlicky, 

ROU Aeasevecdccteneces 1.94 1.88 

Hard Red Winter 
Grade No. 2, Chicago ........ 2.11 2.06 
Grade No. 2, Kansas City ..... 2.11 2.06 
Grade No. 2, Galveston ....... 2.31 2.25 

White 
Grade No. 1, Portland ........ 2.03 1.98 
Grade No. |, San Francisco ... 2.11 2.06 

Durum 
Grade No. |, amber 

Minneapolis .........eeeeee- 2.24 2.19 
Grade No. |, hard 

amber, Minneapolis cneenees 2.29 2.24 





In the 10 states designated as the 
noncommercial wheat producing area, 
farm wheat allotments and market- 
ing quotas do not apply and the sup- 
port rates are lower than in the 39 
commercial states. Rates in the non- 
commercial area are 75% of what 
the rates would have been if the 
state were in the commercial area. 
In number the noncommercial states 
remained unchanged from 1959, but 
Arizona has been shifted to the com- 
mercial area and Alaska added to 
the noncommercial. The 10 noncom- 
mercial wheat states for 1960 are 
Alaska, Connecticut, Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island and 
Vermont. 


Wheat Loans 


The 1960 wheat crop will be sup- 
ported as in the past through loans 
on farm and warehouse-stored wheat 
and through the purchase of wheat 
delivered by producers under pur- 
chase agreements. Loans and pur- 
chase agreements will be available 
from harvest through Jan. 31, 1961. 
In most states, nonrecourse loans 
will mature on March 31, 1961, and 
in the remaining eastern and south- 
ern states, loans will mature on Feb. 
28, 1961. Loans and purchase agree- 
ments will be available from County 
Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation (ASC) offices. 


To get wheat price support in 1960 
in commercial wheat-producing areas, 
a producer must be in compliance 
with his 1960 wheat acreage allot- 
ment and be eligible to receive a 
wheat marketing card on all other 
farms in the county in which he has 
an interest. 


Nonrecourse price support on 1960 
production of wheat will be subject 
to a $50,000 limitation as required by 
a provision of the 1960 Agricultural 
Appropriation Act (Public Law 86- 
80). A producer will be exempt from 
the limitation on nonrecourse price 
support if his 1960 acreage of wheat 
is reduced 20% below his 1959 acre- 
age. Loans will continue to be made 
in excess of $50,000 on a recourse 
basis under which the borrower 
agrees to repay all amounts over 
$50,000 by Jan. 31, 1962. 

Price-support rates for wheat 
stored at terminals, country points, 
and on farms are being sent to state 


ASC offices and a limited supply is 
available in Washington in the CSS 
Grain Division. County ASC offices 
will also have rates available. 

The following list shows terminals 
having the same rates as those list- 
ed for the applicable cities in the 
support rate table. The support rate 
per bushel for Grade No. 1 wheat is 
shown for each group. 


MISSOURI RIVER MARKETS ($2.07) (same 
as Kansas City) — Atchison, Kansas; Council 
Bluffs; Kansas City, Kansas; Omaha; St. Joseph; 
Sioux City. 

CALIFORNIA MARKETS ($2.06) (same as San 
Francisco) —Los Angeles; Oakland; Stockton. 

EAST COAST MARKETS ($2.19) (same as 
Baltimore) —Albany; Norfolk; Philadelphia, 
York City. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST MARKETS ($1.98) 
{same as Portiand)—Astoria, Oregon; Long- 
view, Wash.; Seattle; Tacoma; Vancouver. 

NORTHWEST MARKETS ($2.14) (same as 
Minneapolis) —Duluth; St. Paul; Superior. 

GULF PORT MARKETS ($2.26) (same as Gal- 
veston) —Houston; New Orleans; Corpus Christi; 
Baton Rouge; Port Arthur 

CENTRAL MARKETS ($2.07) 
=" Louis; East St. 


New 


(same as Chi- 
Louis; Milwaukee; 


“SOUTH CENTRAL MARKETS ($2.06) 
as Louisville) —Memphis. 


(same 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Correction 


In The Miller, May 24, page 5, the 
following identifications were incor- 
rect: In the first picture in the center 
panel of young miller photographs are 
E. J. Glattly, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Buffalo (left), and L. D. Comp- 
ton, Commander Larabee Milling Co.. 
Minneapolis. E. E. Powers is located 
at the Alton, Ill., plant of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., is at Janesville, Wis. 


BAKING FIRMS 


(Continued from page 3) 











“a closer look’”’ in FTC’s stepped up 
efforts to clamp down on undesirable 
merchandising practices by food 
firms. 

Through its chairman, Earl W. 
Kintner, FTC advised specific indus- 
try bodies and the Senate Judiciary 
Committee that, in point of fact, it 
has had 16 investigations in progress 
involving the baking industry. 

Continental’s Reply 

R. Newton Laughlin, president of 
Continental Baking Co., has issued a 
vigorous denial of the FTC charges 
to the effect that his firm “has every 
intention of defending all of its ac- 
quisitions.” 

Mr. Laughlin said, “Each purchase 
was carefully considered at the time 
by company attorneys in the light of 
FTC requirements, and full informa- 
tion on each was made available to 
the commission. There is no hint of 
any monopolistic intent or effect in 
any purchase. Indeed, there is no pos- 
sibility of Continental or any other 
baking company controlling more 
than a fraction of the $6 billion-a- 
year baking business. 

“The further charges that Continen- 
tal engaged in unlawful sales prac- 
tices are completely without founda- 
tion and will be disproved. Full and 
detailed answers to all charges will 
be forthcoming.” 

United Biscuit has denied FTC 
charges of granting discriminatory 
discounts and promotional allowances 
to favored customers. United admits 
that one of its divisions, Sawyer Bis- 
cuit Co., has based discounts to retail 
grocer customers on the sliding-scale 
volume schedules listed in the FTC’s 
complaint (currently ranging from 
nothing for purchases under $25 to 
6% for those of $150 and above). 

Although conceding that discounts 
to multi-store Sawyer customers are 
calculated on total purchases of all 
outlets, United asserts it is “without 
knowledge” concerning FTC’s charge 
that many of these individual outlets 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE: Rolls, Sifters, Redress- 
ers, Entoleter, St. Regis Packer, 
Scales, Sewing Machine Motors, Cy- 
clones, etc., as we are dismantling 
our 600 sack Flour Mill. 


HAYDEN FLOUR MILLS, INC. 








Tecumseh, Michigan 





thus receive a larger discount than 
they would receive otherwise. 


United denies that Sawyer did not 
make its advertising and sales pro- 
motion allowances available on pro- 
portionally equal terms to all com- 
peting customers, as is required by 
Sec. 2(d) of the Robinson-Patman 
Amendment to the Clayton Act. 

Denials that discriminatory dis- 
counts have been granted to favored 
customers came immediately after 
FTC complained that Southern Bak- 
eries conducted such practices. 

FTC issued a complaint charging 
that the company violated the anti- 
trust law by giving discounts up to 
10% to some customers. 

“Southern Bakeries Co. vigorously 
and promptly denies the allegations,” 
said Ogden Geilfuss, president. 

FTC’s complaint alleges certain 
food - serving customers, including 
large interstate restaurant chains, 
receive discounts ranging up to more 
than 10%, and certain food-retailer 
customers, including large interstate 
food chains, are given discounts rang- 
ing up to 8%. 

At the same time, the complaint 
charges, Southern gives competing 
customers smaller discounts or none 
at all. 

Cited as typical recipients of 
Southern Bakeries’ preferential dis- 
counts are certain units of the 
Howard Johnson restaurant chain 
and Winn-Dixie retail food chain. The 
former received a discount of $17,750 
on purchases of $442,775 during a 
24-month period and the latter was 
given $188,000 on purchases of $3,- 
300,000 during a 27-month period. 

“Southern will present its defenses 
and show that it did not grant illegal 
discounts. Full and detailed answers 
to all charges will be forthcoming at 
the proper time,” the statement of 
Mr. Geilfuss said. 

“Over one year ago Southern re- 
quested that a trade practice confer- 
ence be called by the commission so 
that the commission and the industry 
in the South would be able to work 
collectively to insure proper selling 
and pricing practices,” the statement 
said and continued: 

“In requesting the _ conference, 
Southern said it would be in the in- 
terest of the public, the government 
and the industry. The commission as 
yet has taken no action on the re- 
quest.” 
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Two-Year Study, Reader Surveys 
Set Pattern for New Magazine 


For the past two years The Northwestern Miller conducted an in- 
tensive study of types of current business literature available to 
flour and commercial bakery executives. Included in this study 
were several informal surveys of reader attitudes. Based on their 
investigations, the editors of The Northwestern Miller formulated 
a completely new publishing concept. 


In recent years, the study revealed, a torrent of technological 
changes in an increasingly competitive market emphasizes a new 
and growing editorial need. More than ever before management is 
interested in production problems . . . as a means of cost control 
and as a method of improving their competitive position. 


More than ever before the young, aspiring executive-of-tomorrow 
needs a reliable and convenient means of preparing himself for 
future responsibilities. 


More than ever before minutes mean money to the individual 
and to his company. Never have so many competing factors fought 
for those minutes at the office and at home meetings, 
memoranda, correspondence, conferences, magazines, newspapers, 
television. 





Where in his time-squeezed schedule does today’s businessman 
find time to find out about the things that vitally affect his company 
and his jobP 


In keeping with its tradition of service, The Northwestern Miller 
plans to meet these needs with... 











@ A New Editorial Emphasis concentrating on the interpretation and 
analysis of significant industry news, including important technological 
developments. Milling technology and commercial baking will be featured 
in alternate issues which replace the monthly publications, Milling 
Production and The American Baker. 







@ A New Format, standard magazine size, which means easier reading, 
handling and filing. 






@ A New Publishing Frequency . . . every-other-week, to allow time for the 
necessary editorial backgrounding and preparation . . . and more reading 
time for subscribers. 









@ A New Circulation List packed with purchasing power, more than 3,000 
flour milling executives, plus more than 2,000 bakery flour buyers and 
2,000 milling technologists. The latter two groups will receive alternate 
issues which will include, respectively, special editorial emphasis on 
commercial baking and milling technology. 







In this manner the new MILLER makes tradition match today 
by providing readers with the information they need to know in 
order to keep pace in a keenly competitive market and by present- 
ing this information in concise, easy-to-read style. The new 
MILLER will be, in fact, a convenient, practical and continuing 
“post graduate course” for executives and management personnel. 
The new MILLER will make its debut in July, 1960 . . . the first 
major change in 87 years of successful publishing. The publishers, 
editors and the entire staff of The MILLER are dedicated to 
maintaining the tradition of service which distinguishes the history 
of one of the nation’s oldest business publications. 
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Watch for the completely new 
Northwestern MILLER in July 









THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS MAGAZINE FOR TH 


GRAIN MILLING AND BAKING INDUSTRIE 


Record Wheat Cerryover Seen 
for Crop Year End * 


iil \\ 


U.S. Flour Exports Zoom to 


New Heights 10 
Storage Growth Predominates 

in Southwestern Area 13 
Technologists Plan to Reduce 

Mill Building Costs 64 


NS, a miller publication ® 


business journalists since 1873 





























Cover of the pilot issue of the new Northwestern MILLER provides 
a new “wrapping” for a new editorial concept, including many new 
features and departments. 








Whatever your interest in flour ... management, produc- 
tion, technology, baking you will find the new 
MILLER a most valuable source of information. And, 
you will like the new MILLER’s bright, perky style. 


Will you be receiving your own personal copy of the new 
MILLER? If not, fill out the subscription form below and 
mail today. 








Peete 2 2 eee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee oe 


~ i to: Circulation Dept., The Northwestern Miller, P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 40, Minn. jf 
a t 
: ; Enter My Charter Subscription to the New MILLER ; 
; ~ [] 1 year for $4 [] 2 years for $7 : 
. x TAN S:5 5 ooo va cea eee k so <0's Rs bcc cess ; 
: * Firm bes oe 00.0 cba ROEE AD OR de ee PANY idee ek 0 0 ; 
4 = PNR Fea on ts vow Reb aie 4 00 epee eee eee Cede Pe t 
i. y 
OSM. eds edakad occpeankheekss0e cei ey ee i 
Ne (zone) 1 
Ic t 
i ~ C) Bill me (] Payment enclosed | 
i. | 
Les ee eee eae eee eensaewseeaensaacuasaaaad 
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“I’m not saying she’s a bad cook,” 
said the boy friend, “but now I know 
why her family prays before every 


meal.” 
ee 


Fortune Teller: “You'll be poor 
and unhappy until you are forty.” 

Hopeful client: “Yeah, then what?” 

Fortune Teller: “You'll get used 


to it.” 
¢¢? 


A manufacturer, finding himself 
short of cash, approached a prosper- 
ous friend in the supply business and 
asked for a loan of $3,000. The money, 
he explained, was needed to tide him 
over for a few weeks, and would then 
be paid. But the friend, to the sur- 
prise and dismay of the manufac- 
turer, refused categorically to lend 
even one red cent. 

“But, Ed,” protested the manufac- 
turer, “when you needed $23,000 fif- 
teen years ago to get started in busi- 
ness, who was it that lent you the 
money?” 

“You did,” admitted the supply man. 

“And when you were in the hospital 
ten years ago, didn’t I put up the 
money for your surgical bills?” 

“I know,” agreed Ed. 

“And when you fell into the lake 
five years ago, didn’t I dive in and 
save your life?” 

“You certainly did.” 

“Then why on earth won’t you lend 
me $3,000 now, when I need it so 
badly ?” 

Ed nodded his head slowly. “All of 
what you say, Sam, is true,” he 
acknowledged, “and I don’t deny it. 
You lent me money to start my busi- 
ness, you paid for my medical bills, 
and you jumped into the lake to save 
my life. But tell me—what have you 
done for me lately?” 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
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FOUNDED BY 
RAW ANDREW u. HUNT-1899 


‘“*‘Economy of Quality’”’ 
POLAR BEAR is tops . . . proved by 
years of good baking results. No won- 
der this famous brand continues to 
build new friends in the baking indus- 
try year after year. 
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| Wincoun HAY STATE 
FLOUR MILLING Co 








B— Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minnesota, millers of spring wheat and rye flours. 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


Wa&T Flour Treatment 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 













For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and ‘ 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. i. . 





Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 










Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. ¢ 
Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from . 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. MY —With the W&T Dyox Process chlorine di- 
ed F : oxide gas is generated as needed—fresh 
Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using and sharp—without waste, and then is 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the metered precisely as a gas not as a 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. liquid. 









NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


2S MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


N-111.64 









Nicest stop on the way home from school 
is still the neighborhood bakery 


The makers and purveyors of bread are still in the 
business of delighting everybody who eats. You 
may have forgotten the pleasures of being eight 
years old and hungry, with a coin in your pocket 
and a bakery full of surprises. But that pleasure is 


as strong today as ever, and as long as kids are kids, 
as long as people are people, it will continue to be. 
This is why bread and bread products are part and 
parcel of today’s community. General Mills is proud 
to serve an industry the community needs so much. 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 





